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NEWS 


HE news from the front during the past week has been 
for the most part bad. We have dealt below with 
General Gatacre’s unfortunate failure in his night attack at 
Stormberg, in which our loss was very severe. Still heavier 
was the injury inflicted on Lord Methuen’s command in his 
unsuccessful attempt to carry the Boer entrenchments at 
Magersfontein. On Sunday afternoon a portion of Lord 
Methuen’s artillery—a howitzer battery and the Naval 
Brigade—heavily shelled the line of kopjes in which the 
enemy were posted, and in the early hours of Monday morn- 
ing our infantry, consisting of the Highland Brigade, moved 
out to attack the position. As was necessary in a six-mile 
march in darkness, the troops moved in quarter column. 
Unfortunately the Highlanders came upon the enemy’s 
trenches before they expected to do so, and were thus 
exposed while in close order to a terrible fire from the 
Boers, who, fully aware of the intended attack, were waiting 
in concealed trenches. Under such circumstances our men 
had no choice but to fall back exposed to a cross-fire, which, 
poured into them in the darkness and confusion, caused 
terrible losses. It was here, says the correspondent of the 
Standard, whose account of the battle is an excellent piece of 
work, that General Wauchope and many of the officers fell. 
“The disaster,” he adds, “ was the more exasperating for the 
consciousness that, had the Brigade been extended in order 
of attack, with bayonets ready fixed, the trenches might have 
been successfully rashed, with far less sacrifice of life than 
actually attended the failure of the movement,” 
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As the daylight grew our artillery got into position, and 
the naval guns opened fire with Lyddite shells and searched 
the trenches and kopjes in every direction. At the same 
time the Gordons and the survivors of the Highland Brigade 
made a series of plucky efforts to advance, but though they 
got very near the trenches, they could not surmount the 
barbed-wire entanglements by which the Boer positions 
were protected. At about 10 o’clock the enemy made an 
attempt to ontflank our right, but the Guards Brigade 
speedily drove them back. The rest of the day was occu- 
pied with artillery fire, but at 5.30 o’clock our troops 
were ordered to retire. The Boers had about twelve 
thousand men in action. Our force was about eight 
thousand. Our losses were the most severe that we have 
as yet experienced during the war. The killed, wounded, 
and missing namber eight handred and thirty-three, and of 
these about 85 per cent. belong to the Highland Brigade. 
The Boer losses were, of course, very much less, but it is 
believed that they by no means escaped scatheless from the 
battle, and there are stories of sickness in their camps. 
The heavy and concentrated loss sustained by our regiments 
has naturally caused depression in England, but there seems no 








reason to fear that Lord Methuen will not be able to hold his 
»wn, and ultimately to drive the Boers from his front. The 
»ulk of his force is untouched, and his communications are 
»pen. 





There is little news from General Buller, but it is evident 
‘hat he has completed his preparations for an advance, and 
't seems almost certain that before these pages are in our 
readers’ hands, or very soon after, we shall at last hear 
of him and his force in detail. The fortune of war is, 
of course, always fickle, but we may rely on it that nothing 
which care and foresight can suggest will be left 
undone. His very close hold on the telegraph and 
the absence of even official messages is an excellent sign. 
General Buller has evidently no intention of sharing his 
plans with the Boers. It is, however, worth while to note 
that on Friday news was received in London that General 
Barton began to shell the Boer position at Colenso early on 
Wednesday morning with thirty-eight gans, It is also stated 
that General White had early in the week “embarrassed the 
enemy by blowing up Modder Spruit Bridge,” and that the 
immediate vicinity of Ladysmith was now clear of the 
Boers. It is not worth while to try to piece these items of 
information together, for conjecture will soon, we hope, be 
replaced by knowledge: 


The bad news from the Modder River has very properly 
been followed by an official announcement that “a Sixth 
Division has been mobilised, and that four battalions of it 
will have embarked by Sunday next.” A Seventh and an 
Kighth Division will also be immediately mobilised. Though 
we do not share the outcry for immediately sending out one 
hundred thousand men, it is evident that more men, say 
some thirty thousand, ought to be sent, and more 
held in readiness. The best judge, however, of how 
many more are wanted is Sir Redvers Buller, and we have 
no doubt whatever that all he asks for will be sent him. 
If his calls are too great for the regular Army, we must 
utilise, as suggested in another column, the hitherto 
unused military resources of the nation. In any case we 
ought to at once enlist every loyal man in South Africa who 
is ready to serve. Even if he does not know his drill, the 
British Colonist who can shoot is just as good a man as the 
undrilled Boer, and he, as we have found, is quite good 
enough. 





On Sunday the British forces under General Gatacre met 
with a severe reverse owing to an unsuccessful attempt to 
storm a position held by the Boers at Stormberg. General 
Gatacre moved a force of all arms about two thousand strong 
to Molteno by train on Saturday, starting from Patter’s 
Kraal, From Molteno he at once set forth on a night march, 
hoping to surprise the enemy. By a mistake of his guide he 
was, however, led on to an impregnable position, where the 
Boers were waiting for him in great force—abont six thousand 
men itis believed—and whence they suddenly and unexpectedly 
opened a hot fire upon his force. The engagement began at 
415a.m., and at 7 a.m. our troops were compelled to retire. 
This they did at first in excellent order. ‘They were, however, 
closely pursued by the Boers, who moved along the heights on 
each side raking them with shell fire. In the end some six 
hundred and seventy officers and men belonging to the 2nd 
Northumberland Fusiliers and the Irish Rifles were killed or 
made prisoners. We also lost two guns. The accounts are as 
yet too meagre to allow us to speak definitely as to the cir- 
cumstances under which the prisoners were taken, but it 
seems probable that the men were greatly exhausted by the 
long march and the number of hours during which they had 
been under arms, and that it was therefore impossible to 
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make the retirement in proper order. We shall make no 
attempt to pronounce a final judgment upon General 
Garacre’s action, but we must protest against the unfair way 
in which he has been attacked. People taik and write about 
the reverse as i* *t were unique in the history of war. Calling 
every successful sx: .o'sh “a crushing victory” is detestable, 
but even worse is the habit of exaggerating every defeat as a 
“terrible disaster.” 





On Friday night, December 8th, Sir Archibald Hunter 
took out from Ladysmith a force composed of a hundred 
Imperial Light Horse, a hundred Carabineers, and about 
four handred Border Mounted and Natal Rifles, and 
a field battery—which, however, never came into action 
—and made a most successful attack on the Boer 
position on Lombard’s Kop Gill. Our force left Ladysmith 
at about 10, and got to the base of the hill at 2. Thry 
managed to slip past some of the Boer sentries in the 
darkness, and were nearly at the top when they were 
challenged by a Boer. When no reply was given the sentry 
fled crying, “ Willem, Hans, Marteens, fly; the rooineks are 
upon you.” The Boers round the guns fired a few volleys 
and then fled, and the guns then became ours without 
further opposition. They consisted of a big Creusot 
gun—said to be the famous ‘Long Tom’—a 47 howitzer, 
aud a twelve-pounder. All these were destroyed 
with gan-cotton, and an automatic gun was carried 
off. The breech of the big gun was carried off by the 
Imperial Light Horse, and will become a memento of that 
galiant force. Our loss was practically nzl. General Hunter, 
than whom there is no abler or braver officer in the British 
Army, is to be warmly congratulated, and so are the troops 
who followed him so well. But this was not a solitary feat 
of arms. OnSunday night the same operation was repeated 
by Colonel Metcalfe, of the 2nd Rifle Brigade, with five 
kundred of his men, who seized Surprise Hill, and destroyed 
a 47 howitzer mounted on its summit. Unfortunately, how- 
ever. on his retarn Colonel Metcalfe found his way barred by 
the Boers, and through them our men bad to fight their way, 
literally at the point of the bayonet. We lost one officer and 
eleven men killed, and three officers and forty-one men 
wounded. Six of our men, who remained behind with the 
wounded, were made prisoners. 


Count von Biilow, Foreign Secretary of Germany, and the 
only Minister there who is becoming really great, made a most 
impressive speech in the Reichstag on Monday in defence of 
the new proposal to raise £40,000,000 by successive loans, and 
with the money donble the fighting fleet of the Empire. He 
pointed out that the world was rapidly changing, that no one 
could predict the results of the war “which has set South 
Africa in flames,” and that Germany was determined that in 
the event of a fresh partition no one should be able to say to 
her, “* The world is already divided.” Germany cannot, he con- 
tinued, stand aside, and will not be pushed aside. She has a 
right like England, like France [an odd mistake], to “a 
Greater Germany.” Whether that points to a hope of 
acquiring territory in Anatolia or South America, Count von 
Biilow did not say, but clearly they are the only countries a 
share in which might create “a Greater Germany.” The 
Foreign Secretary then dwelt on the extreme suddenness of 
modern war, and ended by demanding a fleet large enough 
to make attack upon Germany by sea impossible. 


This demand, Count von Biilow continued, is not excep- 
tional. The French Government cannot do enough to gratify 
the popular demand fora Navy; “Russia has doubled the 
estimates for her fleets; ” ‘‘ America and Japan are making 
enormous exertions ;” England “ endeavours without ceasing 
to make her gigantic Fleet still greater;” and Germany must 
not be left behind. She will not be “the menial of the 
nations.” “Eavy plays us great a part in the life of States 
as of individuals,” and as Germany is envied she must, as a 
world-wide Power, be strong at sea. The speech will havea 
profound effe:t upon the national pride of all Germans, and 
may, if the Catholic Centre forces a Dissolution, give the 
Emperor a great popular victory, The vote of the Centre is 


not yet quite certain, but their leader, Dr. Lieber, is indis.- | 


posed to sanction great loans and annoyed at the direct 
intervention of the Ewperor in the discussion. He spoke 








so strongly on this point that the Chancellor Pri 

Hohenlohe, rose to protest, but the President decided “wr 
Dr. Lieber was entirely in order, The pledge to raise a 
money by loan will decidedly decrease the popular nelnet, 
ance to engage in such vast expenditure, ” 





The late Minister of Marine in France, M. Lockroy, eo 
tinues his efforts to induce his countrymen to create Pe 
fleet. He recently told an interviewer from the Figaro <e 
the English were twice as strong as the French, and coald 
“quite by themselves” face France and the Triple Allixnca 
at sea. They have coaling stations all over the globe, while 
as was seen when the Fashoda incident occurred, the French 
possess none, her ports in Tanis and Corsica and at Biserta 
being totally unprepared. Even Brest was unready, only 
fifty-two of the two hundred and fifty guns required for the 
defence of that great arsenal being ready for use. How much 
of this unreadiness is owing to corruption M. Lockroy did 
not say, but we can remember that when some years ago an 
emergent order was sent to Toulon to despatch a squadron to 
the East it was found that the depéts were without biscuits, 
It is the supply departments in France which want over. 
hauling, and that by men without either mercy or fear 
French captains are scientific, and French ships splendidly 
built, but the nation cannot be induced, except at moments 
to keep watchful eyes upon the Navy. It is the favourite 
service of well-born men who do not love the Republic, but 
the men are obtained by conscription, and if the Fleet were 
greatly increased they would not have the instinctive 
babitudes of seamen. Fishermen make good sailors, but the 
supply of fishermen has limits. 


The Germans are greatly delighted at the concession of 
the railway from Smyrna to Bagdad to their syndicate, and 
congratulate both their own Emperor and the Sultan upon 
theiracumen. The concessionaires have already obtained large 
promises of help from French financiers, and expect also 
Knylish assistance, though they would, it is reported, gladly 
do without the latter. There is no harry. When the railway 
is built the shares will pass, like those of the Suez Canal, into 
British hands, and as most of the traffic will be British also, 
British interests are sure to be considered. We should not 
be much concerned if they were not. The intervention of 
Germany in Turkey will keep out Russia, where they are 
already saying that forty thousand men must be added to 
the army always encamped upon the frontiers of Armenia, 
just as a hint to the Sultan that he bas friends other 
than William II. With Britain and Germany both in 
the Galf of Persia the Russian Fleet, if it ever gets there, 
will be a much less formidable apparition. The worst 
point for British trade is that the German syndicate in its 
eagerness for dividends may put on prohibitory charges both 
for goods and passengers. The sea competes for the former, 
but time is so important an element in long journeys that 
passenger steamers are heavily handicapped by any railway. 


The Continental newspapers are, of course, delighted 
with the Boer successes. The French shriek with exaltation, 
and seem really to believe that the hour of downfall for 
their “ hereditary enemy” has at last arrived. The Russians 
are equally jubilant, and appear to hope that Menelek will 
rash down from his hills and risk his throne in an effort te 
conquer the Soudan, where every subject would be his deadly 
foe. Obeying Queen Victoria is one thing to an Arab half- 
caste; obeying Menelek, who is at once black, Christian, and 
despotic, is quite another. The Germans, tnough pleased at 
our defeat, are reckoning up its causes, and find them in 
insufficient preparation, in which judgment official Austria 
concurs. The German criticisms seem to be inspired by 
military experience, while those of France and Russia are 
actuated by pure spite. The American comments as a rule 
are friendly, but there is a growing feeling of admiration for 
Boer pluck, and a revival of the natural disposition to side 
with Republics against a Monarchy. Nothing succeeds with 
the average man like success, and at present we are Bot 
successfal, 


Kings very rarely share in the popular hatred of Jews 
They fail to see. in fact, why a section of their subjects, who 
are very industrious, quite submissive to the laws, and very 
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nsefal in accumulating reservoirs of capital, should be perse- 
ented because they are exclusive, intellectually arrogant, and 
ssa role Theists. If any Sovereign might be expected to 
dislike them it is the Emperor of Austria, who is ultramon- 
tane in bis sympathies, if not in his personal convictions; but 
according to the Vienna correspondent of the Daily News, 
Francis Joseph recently gave an audience to the Chief Rabbi, 
listened with respect to a Hebrew blessing, and requested 
him to state everywhere that the Emperor felt “indignant at 
the bratality ” with which the Jews in Bohemia have been 
treated. That sentence will greatly annoy the Clericals, but 
as Lord Beaconsfield once told the House of Commons. 
“the Jews have seen, and have survived, the Fharaohs.” The 
house of Rothschild, it is said, has always a certain devotion 
to the Hapsburgs, and in the deadly struggle of 1860 made 
its feeling very effective in support of the dynasty. 





The Socialists of France have come to an important resolu- 
tion. They are divided into no less than five sections, but 
they have all agreed to appoint a regulating Committee, 
which for one year shall dictate the policy of the party in 
Parliament, in the Press, and in the streets. The effect of 
this arrunzement so long as it lasts will be that the whole 
Parliamentary group will vote together, and, like other 
powerful groups, will demand as a condition of support to 
seat a representative in the Cabinet. M. de Blowitz declares 
that the arrangement will soon end, the theoretical Socialists 
and Opportunist Socialists being irreconcilably divided; bat we 
do not feel quite so sure. A French Socialist is, we presume, 
a Frenchman, and Frenchmen have an instinct which com- 
pels them to think of the practicable even when they are 
excited. We fancy the Opportunist Socialists will continue 
te lead the party, and will in turn follow M. Jaurés, much the 
ablest man the new religion has developed. He recognises 
facts if he does not respect them. 





On Friday week (December 3rd) Mr. Chamberlain delivered 
an excellent address to the Birmi:gham art students. Art 
schools could not hope to manufacture geniuses, but they 
could help the workers in the appropriate trades and crafts 
todo their ordinary work better. The business of a schoo! 
like that at Birmingham was to produce first-rate craftsmen, 
not tenth-rate artists. That sounds a truism, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is a truism very little acted upon, and we 
are extremely glad to see it driven home by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Chamberlain went on to ask how it was that the work 
turned out in the early Victorian epoch was of such appalling 
ugliness. He attributed a good deal of this to the rush of 
prosperity among the mass of the people. This prosperity 
caused a sudden and immense demand by uncritical rarchasers 
for all sorts of things, and these things were turned out with 
reckless profasion by machinery. Mr. Chamberiain ended his 
speech by an appeal to the spirit of municipal pride not tu 
tolerate in the externals of our cities ugliness, squalor, and 
grime. If the people of our great towns could be made to 
realise not only that it is not necessary to turn our great 
manufacturing centres into grubby infernos, but that it is a 
positive disgrace to do so, we should not merely gain in health 
and happiness, but, we believe, also in wealth. Slattishness 
and dirt are usually pure waste, It is no more economical 
than it is beautiful to half consume your coal and throw in- 
dustrial “ by-products” into the streams rather than find some 
means of using them beneficially. Birmingham led the way 
in getting the people their political rights. Will it not lead 
the way now in securing to the people their right to a clean 
earth and a clean sky P 


It is difficult to imagine a better speech under existing cir- 
cumstances than that delivered by the Duke of Devonshire on 
Thursday at York. It was firm and spirited withoat a 
touch of braggadocio, or even irritation. After dweiling on 
the grievances of the Ontlanders, and contrasting the way in 
which we treated the Boers in our possessions with the way 
in which they treated our people, the Duke of Devonshire 
added: “ When we come to look at the question from this point 
of view I confess that it seems to me that we have reason to 
be astonished at our own moderation, and that, rather than seek 
to justify our tardy action, we shall be led to wonder how we 


within the vast districts and regions for the government, for the 
good order, and the unity of which we are responsible.” By 
every law of self-preservation we were entitled, if we had 
the power, to demand equality of treatment. We heartily 
agree, but we must not forget what it was that, in fact, pre- 
vented our taking action earlier,—the Raid, and nothing else. 
The Raid lent Transvaal oppression a new lease of life. 


The annual meeting of the General Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation was held on Wednesday in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, with Dr. Spence Watson in the 
chair. Two resolutions on the war were submitted by the 
Executive Committee, of which the first, while reserving to 
the party the full right of criticism, approved of the vigorous 
prosecution of the war; while the second expressed admira- 
tion for the gallantry of the troops, British and Colonial, and 
sympathy with the wounded and bereaved. An amendment 
adding after the word “war” the sentence “which they 
believe that a wise statesmanship could and would have 
avoided,” was carried by 114 votes to 94; but this, in a 
meeting of advanced Liberals, represented the utmost limits 
to which criticism was carried for the moment. The resolu- 
tions were supported in an admirably patriotic speech by 
Mr. Birrell. He denied that doubts as to whether the war 
was inevitable or not unnerved his arm or paralysed his 
will. We had no other course now except to press forward 
to victory. We were fighting for supremacy in South Africa, 
and if we sued for peace now we might put up the shutters 
in Downing Street and write over them “ The business of the 
country no longer transacted here.” A small minority of those 
present evidently did not go as far as Mr. Birrell, but the 
consensus of the meeting was with him when he declared that 
the only issue at present was to press on “ until the flag of 
our country was flying at Pretoria and Johannesburg.” 


Lord Rosebery, who presided at a lecture on “ The Parlia- 
ments of the Queen” at Epsom on Wednesday night, made a 
pleasant speech on the House of Commons. Endorsing the 
lecturer’s view as to the decorousness of the present House, 
he confessed to a suspicion that this was due to its dulness 
For this he assigned three causes: the disappearance of such 
commanding figures as Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, the 
present Government’s huge majority—“ a sense of unanimity, 
though it tends to complacency, does not tend to liveliness” 
—and the growing spirit of local interest in County Councils 
and urban bodies Lord Rosebery’s criticisms are sound 
enough, but after : ll it is possible to pay too high a price for 
vivacity. One is reminded of the Irish “M.P.” in Mr. 
Godley’s verses on the Austrian Parliament, who sings in 
tones of envious admiration :— 


‘No base procedure rules restrain those wild, untutored Czechs ; 
They have no vile formalities the patriot’s soul to vex: 
While we must catch the Speaker’s eye before a word is said, 
In free and happy Austria they blacken it instead.” 


English journalism has suffered, though we most sincerely 
hope and believe only for a time, a very severe loss in the 
resignation by Mr. Lathbury of the post of editor of the 
Guardian. Mr. Lathbury’s coolness, good-sense, and inde- 
pendence of view in matters political and literary, as weti as 
theological, made him an almost ideal editor at a period of 
storm and crisis in Church affairs. His wide tolerance and 
open-mindedness always ranged him against extreme and 
fanatical courses. Though his sympathies were in many 
particulars with the extremists, he most distinctly, though no 
doubt without vituperative epithets, cast his influence on the 
side of obedience to episcopal authority, and that inflaence will 
be greatly missed just now. Mr. Lathbury’s sound and yet 
sympathetic judgment in literatare made the Guardian under 
his editorship one of the best literary newspapers in London. 
Perhaps the most strongly marked characteristic of Mr. 
Lathbury’s method of dealing with public questions was his 
refusal to create a man of straw, label the creation as his 
“ opponent,” and then proceed to demolish him triamphantly. 
He tried to understand the views he combatted, That, no 
doubt, often spoils a promising controversy, bat it also saves 
much heat and misunderstanding. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


y JE are not among those who find a source of relief 
and satisfaction in abusing our War Office and 
our generals whenever a British force suffers a reverse. 
We fully admit that there are grave defects in our milit uy 
organisation, especially as regards the want of artillery, 
and we have not failed to point out some of them during 
peace, and when peace returns we shall be ready to 
demand not merely investigation, but reorganisation. 
During war, however, we have not the slightest intention 
cf burling accusations against our commanding officers 
or of baiting the War Office. All that the nation in 
general, and the newspapers in particular, ought to do 
now is to express their determination to see the war 
through to the bitter end, and to make any and every 
sacrifice to obtain complete victory. We have lost some 
four thousand men already in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Possibly we shall lose double that number 
even before the coming week is out; but whether 
we lose ten thousand or twenty thousand before the war 
is ended, we have only got to set our teeth and lose them. 
To individuals and families the losses are terrible, but to 
the nation they are as nothing compared with the main- 
tenance of our position in the world. When we were a 
nation of some fifteen millions or less, and fighting for 
our lives by sea as wellas by land, we could bear with com- 
osure such events as the almost total defeat of our army in 
Janders during the first coalition, the utter failure of 
the Walcheren Expedition, the retreat of Moore, and the 
dearly-bought victories of the Peninsula. Surely when 
our population is forty millions, and when we reign 
unquestioned at sea, we are not going to scream “ terrible 
disaster” and “grave situation” and the like because 
we have met with the comparatively small reverses of 
the present war. It may weil be, as we have just said, 
that some real and great disaster is ahead of us. 
Let us keep our rhetoric for that—though, great reverse 
or no, we must go on at any sacrifice—and while our 
failures are only small make our language proportionate. 


Looking at the conduct of the war so far, it is not 
difficult to see the origin of our difficulties. They are due 
to hurry. To the demand for rapid action, and to the hurry 
caused thereby, all our misfortunes are attributable. 
We do not mean to prejudge the question by using the 
word “burry,’—for hurry,though always risky in war, may 
sometimes be a risk which must be taken. But the fact 
that our hurry may be excusable does not alter the fact. 
It is clear that in the abstract what we ought to have 
done was so to arrange our military movements that we 
should never advance except in crushing force,—never, that 
is, attack the enemy unless we outnumbered him, and so 
could outmanouvre him as well as outfight him. Instead 
of that it is we who have always been outnumbered in 
the field, and so always obliged to fight at a dis- 
advantage. Our generals have never been able to con- 
centrate a crushing force in any one place, and have 
never been able to wait till they received sufficient 
reinforcements. They have always felt themselves under 
the necessity of hurrying on at the very earliest possible 
moment. General Buller had to give up his plan for a 
great concentration on the Southern Frontier of the Free 
State in order to hurry off troops to relieve Ladysmith. 
General Methuen had to hurry on to relieve Kimberley 
before he was really ready. General Gatacre felt impelled 
to hurry on an attack on Stormberg for fear that the 
Boers might penetrate still further into the Colony. 
Now we do not say that the hurry was not in each case 
necessary. It may quite well turn out when all the facts 
are known that there was absolutely no otker course to 
pursue. All we want to insist on now is that burry, and 
not anything more wonderful or strange or subtle, has 
eg us in our present position. Looking back, we cannot 

elp thinking that it would have been much better to 
have left Kimberley to its fate, and not to have attempted 
its relief. Probably it would have pulled through, but 
even if it had been taken no very great harm would have 
been done. No donbt in that case Mr. Rhodes would 
have been made prisoner, and the De Beers dividend 
would have been temporarily reduced, but we caunot think 





that this was so terrible a prospect that it had to be avoided 
at all risks. The Boers would not have killed Mr. Rhodes 
any more than any other prisoner of war. But if our com. 
manders had not been obliged to hurry to the relief of 
Kimberley, a strong body of troops might have been con. 
centrated at, say, Orange River, and thence a steady 
unhurried advance might have been begun into the heart 
of the Free State. 

However, we must not break away from our determi. 
nation not to criticise till we know all the facts. We 
will assume that there were good and sufficient reasons 
for determining to save Kimberley at all costs, and that 
therefore hurry was an unavoidable necessity, It ig 
clear, then, that hurry has been the influence upon all 
our generals, and we must not wonder if the pheno- 
mena of hurry dre apparent. All we can do is te repair 
the bad effects of the beginning of the campaigu by 
putting more men into the ficld, and by the reinforce. 
ment of all our columns until they each and all outnumber 
the enemy in front of them. That is the supreme duty of 
the moment, and in the accomplishment of this duty no 
pains, no money, and no sacrifice of any sort must be spared. 
In order to provide more men, it seems to us that the 
Imperial Government should in the first place accept 
at once every Colonial Volunteer that offers his 
services. There should be no pedantic medical examj- 
nation, and no inquiry as to experience. The men 
should be enrolled just as a Boer commando is enrolled, 
only in this case, of course, the Volunteers should be 
properly paid. The best of these men will be among 
the most useful soldiers in the world. The least fit will 
still be able to do useful work on the lines of communi- 
cation. Inthis way ten thousand more men can, we believe, 
be raised, and raised on the spot, and so be almost instantly 
available. Next, the Government should at once accept the 
offers made by Canadaand other Colonies for extra detach- 
ments of men. We do not want to burden these young 
communities, but if we could get from them another fiys 
thousand men in all the help would be great. Next, the 
whole of the rest of the Reserves should be called up here 
in order that, if necessary, another twenty or thirty 
thousand men may be despatched from England. Again, 
though we would not land a single native soldier in the 
Cape, we would use our Indian Army to do a good deal 
of the garrison duty now done by white troops, and those 
white troops should be sent on to the Cape. We speak 
without expert knowledge, but we believe that if this were 
done in the case of Aden and Mauritius a couple of thousand 
men could be set free, while if it were partially applied to 
Malta and Gibraltar we might get the temporary use of 
another five thousand. Finally, we might embody the 
whole of the Militia, and out of them and the Volunteer 
battalions linked to them form battalions for active 
service. In addition it might be worth while to engage 
in England for special service one or two corps of 
rough riders on the model of Methuen’s _ horse. 
Plenty of men would join such corps, especially if it 
were understood that at the close of the war troopers 
who had distinguished themselves would be given special 
opportunities for obtaining commissions in the regular 
Army without examination, Probably we should in these 
ways get more men than we need, but in spite of that it 
might not be a bad thing to put all of them in train. There 
would be no harm in having a full-dress rehearsal of our 
unrecognised military strength. 

In dealing with the military situation there remains 
one more word to be said. There has been a revival of the 
talk of intervention by foreign Powers “ in order to obtain a 
peaceful issue of this regrettable contest.” Now it cannot be 
too clearly understood that not only will we not hear of inter- 
vention now, but if we were to suffer reverses ten times as 
bad as those we have suffered, and if practically the whole 
of our force now in South Africa were to be placed hors de 
combat, we would reject all intervention and continue 
the war. Attempts to intervene, if forced far enough, 
by any Power or Powers, will mean war. We do not say 


this light-heartedly or by way of bravado, but if we know 
our countrymen, and we think we do, they will see this war 
to the finish, even if it were to mean war with half Europe. 
Personally, we do not believe that there is the least chance 
of anything but newspaper intervention, for which we 
care nothing, for the Continent knows the strength of our 
Fleet and the weakness of its own Navies. 


Still, in view 
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of the storm-clouds, we do think that money wou!'d be 
qell spent just now in the virtual mobilisation of vhe Fleet 
snd the active prosecution of work on all suips reported as 


‘nearly completed.” 





COUNT VON BULOW’S SPEECH. 


HE German Emperor has evidently found in Count 
yon Biilow the kind of Bismarck he wanted,—an 
energetic Foreign Minister with wide views who yet is 
rilling to take from his master the broad outlines of his 
policy. We incline to believe that his great speech of 
\onday, a speech which will ring through Furope, will 
he found to have crushed all internal opposition to the 
Dmperor’s project of a great and rapid expansion in the 
strength of his Fleet. Large as the new proposal is— 
nothing less than to double the number of battleships— 
it will, we believe, be carried. The covert but well- 
understood threat of a Dissolution if the proposal is 
rejected will daunt a great number of the doubtful 
representatives, who are well aware that the patriotic 
pride of the German masses will be deeply stirred, and 
that their objection to the cost will be almost removed by 
the recourse to a loan. They will pay a million a year for in- 
terest in perpetuity when they would not have paid five for 
afew years to cover the whole expense. Count von Biilow, 
who, though he is not Bismarck, is the kind of man 
who is heard, tells them that, great as they are by land, 
they are not great at sea; that they have no means of 
opposing the “gigantic strength” of England on the 
water; that even France and Russia are rushing forward 
to possess themselves of a greater sea-power than theirs ; 
that there is serious danger of Germany being left alto- 
gether behind in the competition of nations ; but that if 
they will but grant the means—some forty millions, 
to be raised by loan—Germany will be as formidable at 
seaas she is by land. He dves not say, possibly does not 
think, that she will be equal to Great Britain, but he 
does say, or to be quite accurate, does imply, that Germany 
will be so formidable that she will be suffered to take her 
own way without impeding menaces from any quarter. 
What that way is to be is not indicated, though we fancy 
the Emperor has an eye on Anatolia; but whatever 
itis Germany will pursue it without asking any permis- 
sion. “ We are not going,” says the Count in a sentence 
which will go straight to every German heart, “ to be the 
menials of mankind.” 


The Emperor’s chance of final success, in so far at 
least as the formation of a great fleet is concerned, is 
much the better because a great change has passed over 
the ideals of the nations. Less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago they were not even thinking of transmarine 
enterprise or transmarine possessions. Great Britain was 
almost satiated, and the old doubt whether colonies were 
of much value—a doubt never removed from Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind—was beginning. to infect the whole 
Liberal party, France, trembling with rage and humilia- 
tion under her defeat, was silently straining her resources 
in the effort to build up once more a mighty army, and 
though Gambetta had dreams of a transmarine Empire, 
the people were wholly occupied with internal affairs. 
Germany, though elate with victory, was anxiously 
planning how to make coalitions impossible, Prince 
Bismarck declaring openly that as for colonies he should 
value them only as goods to be given to Britain in ex- 
change for political service. The first colonial idea had 
not reached Italy. Austria was immersed, as federal 
States are apt to be, in her own affairs, which present to 
her always many of the interesting problems that in 
other States come from the outside. She has race 
rivalries, commercial rivalries, rivalries of ancient 
nations derived from. tradition, all within herself. 
Even Russia was pottering in Central Asia, and if 
she dreamed of “far Cathay in dotage buried,” as 
Poushkin described China, it was as a dream of the future, 
only to be realised after Turkey was dead. To-day all is 
changed. Many converging causes have driven both 
Governments and peoples into a fever of desire for far- 
away dominion. England has been spreading and spread- 
ing, sometimes to protect herself, as in Burmah and the 
Valley of the Nile, sometimes to acquire new markets or 
hew estates, as in Uganda, Nigeria, and the territories of 








the Matabele and Mashona tribes, Germany, — by 
a heavy taxation, increasing too rapidly in numbers, with 
a huge Socialist party thundering at the gates of the rich, 
and with an Emperor who dreams of living in history as 
founder of a world-dominion, is eagerly seeking for terri- 
tories beyond sea in which she may at once obtain riches 
and utilise the vast overspill of her population. Even 
Russia with her enormous territory thirsts to create a 
Canada in Siberia and to obtain a revenue-producing 
dominion on the shores of the YellowSea, Austria alone 
is still spellbound by internal difficulties, and only 
mutters at intervals that she will not be happy if 
she is altogether left out. The whole of the rest of 
Europe, even little Holland, is eager that the world 
should be partitioned, and that its share should be 
larger, richer, or more convenient of access than that 
of anybody else. Sovereigns and peoples are filled 
with the same desire, and are ready for sacrifices, both in 
treasure and in life, which would have appalled their 
fathers. Imagine the face of Frederick the Great if he 
had been asked to risk war for Samoa ; or of Napoleon IIL. 
if told that the true object of France should be Yunnan ; 
or of Nicholas I. if pestered to sanction a new policy for 
the acquisition of Corea. The street politician of to-day, 
as Count von Biilow pointed out, is even more of a 
geographer than the statesman, and the nations are 
rushing forward to clutch black kingdoms and brown 
islands, as financiers rush together to clutch con- 
cessions. The old objects are all laid aside,—France 
produces no new art, Germany no new literature, 
Russia no new dreamers, we ourselves no new 
Liberals ; all are preoccupied with a thirst for success 
in the new race for empire, empire which is to mean, 
not only dominion, but careers, incomes, chances, and 
ultimately training and opportunities. As it is visible 
to all men, to the man in the street as well as to the man 
who thinks like a statesman, that to hold transmarine 
possessions one must have men-of-war, the first effect 
of the new passion is a rush to secure larger and 
stronger fleets. Germany began it, then America, and 
now M. Lockroy is tempting France, while all the while 
Britain, which is herself in many respects a ship at sea, 
dependent upon outside supplies even for food, has been 
building ships, and arming ships, and manning ships, 
till the whole world is crying out in alarm at her 
superiority on the water, even to coalitions. 


We cannot help at times regretting the older season 
when the nations were lost in reflection and industry, 
and a great poet could express the thought of mankind 
by dreaming of a world “lapped in universal law,” but 
the regret is of little use. It is like the regret of the 
better Churchmen when in the early Tudor time the 
heavens rolled back, and the world was doubled in area, 
and the thirst for knowledge threatened to extinguish 
alike piety and morals. A sovereign impulse has come, 
and will be obeyed, and the only course for the wise is 
to guide it into reasonable, and so far as may be, bene- 
ficial, channels. Nothing is gained by snarling, and very 
little by resistance. The nations will go forward, as they 
went forward in the sixteenth century, until the impulse 
is spent, and the world, satiated or overworn, turns to 
other enterprises and other thoughts. For Germany, for 
France, for England, the course to pursue is to condition 
their daydreams so that energy, mental and physical, 
may not be wasted, to avoid war while possible as 
waste of strength, and to see that every morsel of 
sacrifice, great or small, tends to some definite 
as well as good end. All vagueness in an epoch- 
making movement of the kind is mischievous, and 
all effort dictated only by the spite or jealousy which, 
as Count von Biilow says, are still so operative among 
States. It is futile for Germany to envy Britain to the 
point of hostility; futile for France to seize possessions 
which add to nothing but vainglory ; fatile for Russia to 
make conquests only because they will worry England ; 
futile for England to play dog in the manger, and rage 
at an expansion which, like that of Russia in Manchuria, 
does her no manner of harm. If we can even a little 


purify the emotion which has seized the world, aud which 
has not all its nourishment in greed, it may yet produce, 
as the partition of America did, large results for man- 
kind. Thev have not been as large as they ought to have 
been, for South America is still in great part lost to 
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civilisation, and the Indians of both Americas have 
suffered more than they have benefited ; but the thoughts 
of men are wider now, and, let us believe, more benevo- 
lent, and there is room, therefore, at least for a “ faint 
trust ” in a “ larger hope.” 





OUR FIGHTING FORCES. 


N an article published some weeks ago we pointed out 
what a large reservoir of fighting strength existed in 

the nation,—a reservoir which, though at present unused 
and almost unrecognised, could with very little trouble 
and organisation be turned to the greatest national advan- 
tage. Weare glad to see that the first, and indeed the 
most important, step in the direction of organising the 
Territorial Army of our thought has already been decided 
on, and that Lord Wemyss, always first in any movement 
connected with our citizen soldiers, has begun to ask for 
help in organising a Vulunteer Reserve. As he pictur- 
esquely puts it, he wants to make the nation a Christmas 
gifs of five hundred thousand Volunteer Reservists. His 
plan is very simple, but none the worse for that. What 
he suggests is that “all emeriti Volunteers [i.e, Volun- 
teers who have become efficient, but left the ranks] of 
fighting age—say from twenty to forty-five—should at 
once send in their names to the Commanding Officers of 
their respective regiments and corps as being willing to 
rejoin and serve when required in any time of national 
need. Having done this, nothing more should in ordinary 
times be expected of them, save that they should appear 
once a year in plain clothes at the inspection of their 
regiment and march past the Inspecting Officer. This 
would show foreign nations that such a reserve of trained 
Volunteers is not a myth, but a substantial, potential 
fact. Further, it would be well if Reservists bad free 
access to their regimental butts, and that a sufficient 
number of rifles, now in Government stores, should be 
supplied for their use and kept at their Headquarters. 
Thus it would be seen how readily a Volunteer Reserve 
can be formed, entailing little or no trouble on the 
Reservists, and at no cost to the Government; while ali 
the machivery needed to bring it into substantial life 
would be a personal call at Headquarters, or a halfpenny 
postcard intimating readiness to serve when needed.” 
This is, in our opinion, an excellent plan, and one which 
would, we believe, have all the good results claimed for it. 
Our only criticism is in regard to age. Why make forty- 
five the limit of age ? There are plenty of men hardly fit 
to handle a rifle after that age, but there are also plenty 
who are quite capable up till sixty. But as the movement 
is purely voluntary there is no fear of the unfit appearing 
in large numbers. Practically, only those who are fit 
will care to enrol themselves, and these men should be 
taken up to any age. Lord Wemyss adds in a post- 
script that the same scheme should be applied to the 
Yeomanry and a Reserve formed there also on voluntary 
lines. That is excellent, but we would go further, and 
also form a Militia Reserve. The ways in which this 
might be done are many, and we do not of course 
profess to be able to hit offhand upon the best 
possible plan,—one may be given rather by way of illus- 
tration than as setting foith a working scheme, a 
plan which would also apply to the regular Army, 
Atter a man had finally left the existing Army Reserve or 
the present Militia Reserve for the regular Army, he 
should, in our opinion, be invited to join the regular 
section of the Territorial Army. It should be understood 
that he would never be asked to leave the country, and 
that be would not be embodied unless there were actual 
invasion threatened. His sole obligation would be to report 
himself at the nearest depét once a year and to fire 
so many rounds. If he failed to do this without good 
cause his name would be struck off the Reserve list, but 
no other penalty—except, of course, loss of prospect 
of pension—would be incurred. If, how: ver, he regu- 
larly fired his rounds and reported himself each year, 
say till the age of sixty, he should be entitled to an old- 
age peusion. In this way we believe the Government 
might be able to keep its hands upon a large number of 
men who would know their drill, and would be 
reasonably good shots. But, as we have said, this is 
acrade scheme. All that we want our readers to bear in 
mind for the present is the principle that if anything is 


done in the coming Session in regard to theme 
for deserving persons the claim of the men who “ina 
served their country in arms shall be held paramo’ omy 
That is, we would give an unassailable claim in re — 
to pensions to all men who could show that either Sige 

Army, the Navy, or the Militia they had done substantia] 
service in our fighting forces. A special stam of 
worthiness should, in other words, be put upon tha a 

who have come forward to serve their country, and the 
first fruits should be for them. The answer “ Yes” to the 
question, “ Have you served your country ?” should be one 
to which all pension-giving authorities should be obliged 
to give attention. If the Service Members will see to this 
whenever the old-age pensions question comes to be debated 
in Parliament they will confer a real benefit on the 
Army, and do a great deal to make enlistment popular. 
But we would not stop at these various Reserve 
organisations. We hold that in view of the present 
state of Europe and of the success of the Transvaal 
“citizens happening to have rifles in their hands,” our 
Government will be justified in all reasonable efforts to 
accustom the willing portions of the nation to learn how 
to use the rifle. There are plenty of men who, though 
they would not care to join a Volunteer regiment or avy 
close military organisation, would be willing, nay, eager, 
to learn how to shoot with a rifle. Therefore, we would 
suggest that the Government should allow the use of 
rifles free and of cartridges at cost price, and, of course, 
of Government butts, to rifle ciubs, and even under 
proper restrictions to approved private individuals, ip 
order to encourage a knowledge of shooting. By these 
means a very large portion of the population might 
become fairly proficient in the use of the rifle, and could be 
employed, in spite of their want of military organisation, 
to do an immense deal of useful work in case of invasion, 
Bat, it will be said—‘ There never will be an invasion ag 
long as our Fleet is not destroyed, and when it is 
destroyed the nation is destroyed also.’ That is true, and 
we certainly have no belief in the likelihood, vr even 
possibility, of invasion. But, rem-mber, we may bave to 
part with all or nearly all our Regular force on some 
foreign war—conceivably that may happen in the course 
of the next few months—and if that is so it is essential 
for people here to feel that there is an armed force ready 
and equal to any emergency that may arise. Besides, out 
of a Territorial Army such as we have sketched you 
could at a great crisis get volunteers for oversea service, 
and volunteers who would kuow the essentials of their 
work, 

All that we have vet said is confined to forces outside 
the regular Army, but that is not because we do net 
think that the regular Ariny does not require an increase. 
In two particulars we hold that it does. The first and 
most important of these is artillery. When two years 
ago a substantial increase was made in the Army, we 
among others urged that what was chiefly needed was 
more guns, We poiated out that it was quite reasonable 
for the War Office to argue that we could not get more 
men without conscription, but that as guns are simply a 
question of money, there could be no physical objection 
brought forward. Placed as the nation is, we urged that 
we should organise a force of artillery so large that our 
proportion of artillery to infantry should be higher (instead 
of lower, as is actually the case) than that of any other 
Army in the world. Unfortunately, the Government did 
not act on this principle, and, as far as numbers are con- 
cerned, neglected our artillery, or rather made an inade- 
quate addition, We areat present witnessing some of the 
results, but on this point we will say no more at present, 
for howling over spilt milk is an occupation neither 
pleasant nor profitable. As to the future, however, we 
can speak. It is clear that if we are to get the best 
value out of Lord Wemyss’s Volunteer Reservists aad 
other such sections of a Territorial Army, we must 
have large masses of highly trained and efficient 
artillery ready to co-operate with them. If we 
wanted many more fieid guns before Lord Wemyss 
Christmas present to the nation, we sball want double 
the number after. Practically, we cannot overdo it m 
the matter of guns. We do not say this, bowever, 
because we make the usual civilian’s mistake of exag- 
gerating out of all proportion the function and use 








of artillery in the field, but because guns are things 
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which can be bought for money, and b-rcause they are 
specially required to stiffen large and loose bodies of 
citizen soldiers. All increases in the Volunteer force 
should then be followed by an increase in the artillery if 
we are to get the fuil gain. Again, we think that the 
cavalry, as wellas the artillery, should be augmented, and 
more in horses than in men. At present a cavalry 
regiment is always under-horsed. We should prefer to 
see the rule.—more horses than men. But we need not 
enter upon that matter more fully now. It can be 
better discussed when the whole organisation of the War 
Office and of our military system comes under review, 
as it must after the war. All that we want to do for 
the moment is to endorse Lord Wemyss’s scheme, to 
suggest its development, and to insist that our Army 
shall in future be incomparably the best equipped army 
in the world in the matter of artillery, horse and field 
and siege. We must beable to say to the world: ‘If we 
cannot number men by the million, at least we can reckon 
guns by the thousand.’ 





ENGLISH OFFICIALS. 


HE death of Sir Henry Jenkyns, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Olivier as Chancellor of the Exchequer 

in Jamaica—we use that designation because our readers 
will understand it—should not pass without a comment. 
They are incidents which illustrate peculiar features, most 
beneficial features, in our system of civil government. 
Sir H. Jenkyns may be considered to have been while in 
office the very first among the permanent officials in the 
Civil Service of the Crown. Nominally the chief 
Draftsman of Laws, he was really the universal referee 
for Civilians in difficulty, was consulted by all Depart- 
ments under successive Governments upon legal, admipis- 
trative, and legisl.tive questions, and bad probably more 
influence in guiding the iaternal action of the State than 
any Minister not included in the three or four who 
exercise a distinct initiative. Most Ministers—we write 
with all respect—are really the chief clerks of a minute 
but all-powerful governing Committee, that inner Cabinet 
which has existed in all Administrations since the days of 
William III., the last Sovereign who really guided the 
State. To be consulted with respect by all who are 
responsible, and all to whom they directly give their 
orders, is to be very powerful indeed, and that was 
Sir Henry Jenkyns’s position for many years, Yet it 
may be said truly that he was absolutely unknown to the 
public, and known even to many of those who consulted 
him rather as a thinking machine than as a human 
being, A retiring man by temperament, he held 
that a great Civilian in England, in order to be able 
to do his duty to both the contending parties, 
should live a secluded life, and he left London every 
evening to work in seclusion, and avoided even dinner in- 
vitations. He never, says the memoir writer of the Times, 
joined in any social function, and he would, of course, 
have regarded an invitation to appear on any platform as 
@ most inappropriate bit of jocularity, His colleagues in 
the Civil Service do not go quite so far, but they observe 
the rule that they are to remain in the shade throughout 
life, and allow all credit or discredit to accrue to the 
responsible Ministers, with a steadiness which to most men 
on the Continent, and to a great many Englishmen, would 
be nearly impossible, or if possible, possible only at the 
price of loss of energy and self-esteem, English Civilians 
lose neither—certainly not the second—but with patient 
contempt for Zola’s “ delicious notoriety,” keep the machine 
steadily going, and sometimes initiate great improvements, 
content if they are appreciated by successive superiors, 
and if their opinion has weight in those eternal arguments 
among the Departments which are at once the salt and 
the acid of official life. It is only by such discussions 
that unity is maintained ; but Departments can hate each 
other like musicians, or hke clerks at either end of a tele- 
graph wire. How much the country owes to them for the 
absence of internal discontent which is the result of their 
sedulous zeal it will never know, though it shows its 
appreciation by a perpetual desire to increase their 
number, Just think, to use an illustration which will 
appeal to all, what srt of lives we should all lead if the 
chiefs of the taxing Departments were corrupt men, or 
tyrannical men, or even men delighting in the show of 





authority. We know what they are in America, but here 
they grind out their hundred miilions for the Treasury, and 
you may read the Times from year to year and not twice 
come across a letter of grave complaint. Solicitors some- 
times grow impatient of the ways of the offices they come 
in contact with, and being, like all who use formalities, much 
secretly irked by them, they complain of delays ; but even 
they acknowledge that if they can once “reach the big- 
wigs” evervthing is smooth and sensible. It is the 
same in all Departments, even that dreadful one which 
levies the Death-duties, though there, we admit, the 
silence of those who pay is often “maist profane.” Of 
course the great credit of this smoothness is due to the 
genius of the two men—Sir R. Peel and Mr. Gladstone— 
who made taxation at once bearable and drastic; but if 
those who carry out the ideas of those great innovators 
had not been what they are England would have been a 
very different place to live in. Imagine a revolt of the 
money-spinners such as recently occurred in Barcelona, 
in the City of London. 


The selection of Mr.Olivier for most importantand special 
work in the West Indies indicates another and a most 
useful principle of English administration, Nobody in 
office ever thinks of what the private opinions of a lead- 
ing Civil officer may be. He has a right to them as he 
has to his religion provided he does his duty well, and 
their extravagance or foolishness not only creates no 
anger, but what is much more singular, raises no doubt 
of his intellectual capacity. Lord Thring might have 
thought himself a Hindoo if he liked, as Halhed did, 
without anybody distrusting his drafting of a clause. 
Mr. Olivier is a Socialist, a real * Fabian,” but he is “ good 
at finance,” and accordingly he is sent to put the finances 
of an embarrassed Colony straight, just as readily as if he 
were an [ndividualist. It will not be his duty to establish 
Collectivism in Jamaica, and consequently everybody is 
certain that he will not establish it, or try any other tricks 
outside the policy which will make the island solvent and 
be acceptable to his superiors. He may believe like 
Lassalle, but he wil] act like Sir Robert Peel. That 
entire indifference to private opinions, that entire reliance 
on the professional sense of duty, would seem to most 
Continental Governments positively silly, a giving away 
of the strongest buttresses of authority. The French 
Government has in our lifetime “ weeded out ” the ranks 
of the Prefects and Sub-Prefects three or four times solely 
on the ground of “objectionable sympathies”; and the 
Prussian Government has in this very year warned the 
higher local Magistrates—who are also in Prussia 
administrators—that they really must support Govern- 
ment Bills at the elections or resign. We doubt whether 
at this moment a Socialist could be honoured with a high 
post in Prussia or a pious Catholic in France, not only 
because they would be distrusted by ruling Ministers, but 
because they would be regarded as traitors to their own 
party. The latter feeling exists among ourselves in 
[reland, but in England it has so disappeared that if Mr. 
Burns were made an Inspector of Mines to-morrow, the 
only question would be whether he really understood 
mining industry. If he made a speech against “ bloated 
capitalists ” at the pit-head, he would in his study when 
writing his report relate all facts exactly as they occurred. 
A preference is no doubt given to partisans in filling bigh 
appointments, but the object of that custom—which is 
slowly breaking down—is not to boycott any opinions, 
but to repay service which, in theory at all events, has 
been rendered to the community. The effect of this 
indifference 1s to place men of all opinions at the disposal 
of the Crown, and to kill entirely in England and Scotland 
the unpatriotic idea that for men of certain views it is a 
sort of treachery to enter the service of the State. Opinions 
being thus left without persecution, those who hold 
them entertain no malice against the State, and serve it 
with a fidelity which is seldom questionable, and never 
questioned. Colour is still treated as a drawback, but no 
Culonial Minister would dream of distrusting a French 
Canadian Catholic because be was either Catholic or 
French, and if Mr. Bhownagree were the fittest person to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would be made Chan- 
cellor without reference either to his pedigree or his 
creed. This seems to us a wore useful furm of equality 
than an assertion of equality in social standing, which is 
usually more or less false, and one which, if it does not bind 
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all classes together, at least binds them all closely to the 
State, which thus in all emergencies draws on a deep 
reservoir of ability perpetually filling up. The State in 
England interferes with us so little, and counts for so 
little in our daily lives, that we sometimes forget on 
what principles it is based, and why it works with such 
comparative smoothness. Our liberty of thought and 
speech has in truth in this generation become real, subject 
to the single restriction that whatever we say or think, 
the duty we undertake to do must be performed with a 
will. Sv seldom is that confidence abused, that for our 
part we would trust any Socialist policeman in the king- 
dom to arrest Mr. Hyndman, or any Irish Catholic Home- 
ruler in uniform to convoy a Cardinal Logue to prison. 
He would do it as “duty,” and if he failed would feel 
small in his own eyes. As an Irish Roman Catholic 
policeman once said, ‘“‘I would have slapped a charge of 
buck-shot into St. Peter himself if he’d been throwing 
stones as they were throwing ’em that night in the Falls 
Road.” 





LOCAL RECORDS. 


T is almost an educational commonplace that the best 
way of teaching geography is to begin by teaching 
topography. Children who live in the English Mid- 
lands have no more idea of mountains or great rivers than 
such as can be conveyed by brown spaces or blue lines on 
amap. But they can be made to understand the part 
that the slight rises in the ground with which they are 
familiar play in determining the courses of the sluggish 
brooks in which they fish on half-holidays or summer 
evenings, and the knowledge thus gained may be made 
useful in bringing’ home to them the forces which 
shape the earth’s surface in regions where Nature works 
on a grander scale. The schedules of questions put out 
by Mr. Balfour’s Committee on Local Records suggest 
the application of a similar method to the teaching of 
history. The change in the method of historical study 
which has taken place in the present century has revo- 
lutionised the function of the historian. Once he dealt 
with books; now he deals with manuscripts. Once he 
collected and compared all the printed material relating 
to the period at which he was working; now he regards 
the printed material as merely a bundle of statements, 
more or less inaccurate or prejudiced, which are almust 
worthless until they have been tested by the secret docu- 
ments which the makers of history have left b-hind them. 
About the time of the invention of printing the statesmen 
of Europe developed a passion for providing matter 
for the printer. Despatches, reports, letters, nar- 
ratives and counter-narratives of all kinds began to 
fill the State Paper Offices of Europe, there to slumber 
till the dust was shaken off them by the inroads of the 
disciples of Research. The historian ceased to be a mere 
user of materials, and set to work to discover and reveal 
them. If education is to keep pace with knowledge, 
some reference to this vast change must be made, even 
in school books. The sources from which the narrative 
is drawn now have to be indicated to the young as well 
as to the mature student. The old conception of the 
writer of history as one who lives in a library from the 
shelves of which he takes down from time to time some 
stately folio, has given place to that of the worker among 
endless drawers and cases of letters and documents, 
written in every imaginable hand, and their contents in 
many cases concealed by every imaginable cypher. If it 
is sought to convey to the young student some notion of 
the general conditions in which history is now written, we 
cannot do better than introduce him to the manuscript 
records of his own parish or district. In this way he may 
learn how registers, which seem only dry lists of births, 
deaths, and marriages, may clear up obscure pedigrees or 
determine important dates; how leases long expired, and, 
to all appearance, recording nothing that can interest 
any one now living, may help to settle a doubtful title 
or a disputed boundary; how old manorial rolls may 
supply a missing chapter in family history, or church- 
wardens’ accounts be evidence in disputes touching the 
action of the Reformation on the ceremonial of the 
English Church. 
But where is the student to find these various documents, 
and in what state will they be when he has found them? 
These are inquiries to which the “ Schedules of questions ” 





wales 
suggest uncomfortable answers. “ What collections of 
documents relating to the history of the locality alread 

exist?” and “ whatis the general nature of their contenta?® 
This is the double-barrelled form given to the first question 
and in too many cases, we suspect, the answer must be 
either that there are no existing collections of such docy. 
ments, or that the general nature of their contents ig not 
known. The documents are sometimes to be found in the 
church vestry, sometimes in the rector’s study, sometimes 
in the squire’s strong-box, sometimes in drawers belong. 
ing to the parish clerk, sometimes in the office of the 
clerk of the peace. No general rule obtains on the subject, 
nor would any one be rash enough to say where such local 
records are kept until he had made inquiry on the spot 
Another question has reference to the buildings in which 
they are contained, and in particular “is the building 
fireproof and dry, and are the rooms well-lighted and 
otherwise adapted for the use of those who may wish to 
consult them?” Probably the Committee will be sus- 
pected with too much reason of poking fun at the actual 
custodians. Fireproof,—when they are kept in a damp 
vestry and examined by the light of a candle, and this in 
a church which, as likely as not, is not even provided with 
a lightning conductor. ‘ Adapted for the use of those who 
may wish to consultthem?” Why, nobody ever does wish 
toconsult them. The initial difficulty of discovering where 
they are in the first instance, and the further difficulty 
of getting them into order when discovered, are enough 
to disgust any one with a task which is at once so trouble- 
some and so unpromising. As we go on with the 
Schedule, its humour, tothoseat]east who have any acquaint- 
ance with parish records, becomes more marked. Where 
are the guarantees for the appointment as custodians 
“of persons with proper qualifications” ? Where are the 
funds “available for the maintenance of the collection, or 
for adding to its contents”? Who knows, save where 
some local antiquary has already done good work in the 
way of preservation and array zement, “to what date the 
oldest documents go back” Some of them, indeed, 
have been printed by the zeal of a Society which devotes 
itself to doing this good work by parish registers. But 
even this service has been fiercely objected to. The 
original registers are characterised by a veracity which is 
occasionally almost brutal, and marriages and baptisms 
sometimes come inconveniently near together. More 
often the registers are left alone to endure, without much 
effort being made for their preservation, all that fire, 
or damp, or vermin can do for their destruction. Often, 
no doubt, the world is not much the poorer by this loss. 
The records throw no light except on points of family 
descent or history which are of no public interest. But 
however general this rule may be, it has its exceptions, 
and the business of the Committee will be to make the 
neglect of such exceptions impossible. 


The second Schedule offers, under the guise of questions 
for the consideration of all who are interested in the 
preservation of local records, some valuable practical 
suggestions. If the information, suspected or unsus- 
pected, that local records may contain is to be made 
available for students, the documents relating to the 
history and administration of the district should be 
brought together in some convenient centre and placed 
under public control. The places where every such 
document can be found should be mentioned in county 
or borough directories, and their custodians should be 
named in the lists of county or borough officers. In the 
case of parish registers and other records likely to be 
consulted by the parishioners, duplicates should remain 
on the spot, but the originals should be transferred to 
some local centre where they might be safely kept and 
easily consulted. There would be no need of making any 
rigid rule as regards the choice of these centres. They 
might be mauy or few as the conditions of the district 
suggested. The convenience of those who would have 
from time to time to forward them would naturally point 
to their multiplication. The convenience of those who 
have to consult them would naturally keep down their 
numbers. But where new duties are imposed on officials 
who have already a good deal of unpaid or poorly paid 
work to get through, the good working of the system 
demands that they shall be made as little burdensome as 
may be; and after all, the main point for the student is 
that he should know exactly where he must ge if he wants 
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to consult any particular record. Whether the area from 
which the records have been collected be the county or some 
subdivision of the county is a matter of less moment than 
that it should be mentioned in the County and Borough 
Directory which appears in “ Whitaker’s Almanack.” 
Another suggestion contained in these questions is that 
local libraries under public control or managed by trust- 
worthy local bodies might be made useful for the pur- 

oses of custody. Of course there are libraries and 
libraries, and before any of them were entrusted with 
this duty it would be necessary to make full inquiry as to 
its permanence, the nature and amount ot the accommo- 
dation provided for documents, the qualifications of the 
Librarian, the hours of attendance, and the like. But in 
some, perhaps in many, of the Free Libraries that are 
growing up in London and other great towns all these 
conditions would be satisfied, and in this way the diffi- 
culty, otherwise considerable, of “securing the services of 
competent custodians” would be removed. As regards 
the cost of these improvements, the sum needed would 
vary with the amount of the existing provision in the way 
of buildings and custodians, But we do not see how 
local funds can be better spent than in the preservation of 
the materials of local history. In proportion as these 
materials become more widely known, more generally 
valued, and more freely drawn upon in the preparation 
of local histories, local patriotism will grow, and to 
minister to this growth is a very proper use for the 
rates to which every citizen has to contribute. There is 
no reason, of course, why fees should not be charged for 
searches made for purely private ends, but the student is 
doing a greater service to the locality at whose history he 
is working than the locality can possibly be doing him by 
putting him in possession of the information for which he 
is searching. 








MR. ASQUITH ON WOMEN’S WORK. 


N the whole, we think we agree with the general drift of 

Mr. Asquith’s speech of Saturday last on some kinds of 
farming as @ promising employment for women. His only 
mistake was the use of too big a word,—* agriculture.” 
Women. more especially if educated, are not fitted for agricul- 
ture. They can neither plough, nor reap, nor raise up stock, 
The work is often too bard for their frames, the exposure 
injures their constitutions, and something in the nature of 
the toil, not easy either to discover or define, tends to exercise a 
deteriorating effect upon their characters. Even in countries 
dependent upon peasant labour the better men try to protect 
their wives and daughters from sharing in the ordinary work of 
the fields, and only among the most savage tribes are women 
the actual cultivators, partly because the men disdain all 
work but fighting, partly because the nearer a race approaches 
to the animal the stronger is the feminine physique. Negro 
women are often as strong as their busbands and much more 
industrious, but invariably as civilisation advances those 
characteristics disappear. They are, in fact, among women 
evidences of brutality. There seems, however, no easily 
perceived reason why women should not direct the operations 
of agriculture,—why, that is, a woman should not be a farmer 
as easily as a hotel manager or a shopkeeper. They can and 
do in many businesses manage rough men, they are often 
keenly interested in agriculture, and they have eyes to 
perceive details and patience to attend to them which 
ought to enable them to become able employers of farm 
labour. Asa matter of fact, however, they have not in any 
country taken much to that kind of employment. Some 
instinct akin to that which prevents their becoming barbers 
seems to keep them from it. Widows in England and 
Scotland sometimes carry on farms, but except in the 
few cases when a competent son acts as bailiff they 
are not usually very successful. They prosper sometimes 
as dairy farmers, partly because the work interests them, and 
partly because they are skilful in providing for the beasts; 
but they are not liked as ordinary farmers, and do not like 
themselves. They themselves say that the occupation, with 
its incessant disappointments, “frets them to death,” and 
landlords say that they exhaust the land by their eagerness 
to make it yield too quickly the utmost extent of profit. We 
suspect, too, from the few cases of which we have knowledge, 
that they drive labourers a little too hard, expecting much 











and paying little, and therefore encounter that passive resiat- 
ance produced by discontent which in all businesses not 
manageable by a single pair of hands or by women alone is 
so fatal to ultimate success. We can see, however, no reason 
why in the smaller kinds of agriculture, the agriculture which 
produces luxuries and not necessaries—in fruit-farming, bee- 
keeping, flower-growing, and the rearing of poultry for a 
market—they should not be as successful as men, or more 
successful, and agree with Mr. Asquith that education or 
refinement ought to be no barrier. All these occupations 
demand taste, unwearying patience, and minnte attention, 
and those qualities are at least as fully possessed by women 
as by men. Asa matter of fact, they do now all the rearing 
of poultry done in England, and there seems no reason but 
one why they should uot do it ona much more extensive 
scale. That one is the question whether any of the occupa- 
tions we have named can, as independent businesses, be made 
to pay. There is a doubt about. that which experience 
has not yet fully solved. It seems a little absurd that 
it should exist when we import fowls by the shipload, 
eggs by the million, fruit by thousands of tons, and flowers by 
trains full, but experts generally know their own business, 
and when questioned they look very gloomy. They say 
that turkeys pay when bred on a large scale, but that 
other poultry, when all food has to be purchased, cost 
too much; that fruit-growing, in which Mr. Gladstone be- 
lieved, yields very little if the fruit is made into jam, and if it 
is not it is made profitless by the rapid perishing of the crop; 
that there is no market for honey except at ruinous prices, 
the demand for it being by no means extensive while sugar is 
so cheap; and that successful flower-growing demands, besides 
most wearisome care, a special climate, The villages of the 
Alpes Maritimes will always, they say, beat the villages of 
Devonshire at that work; and we cannot give up Free-trade 
even to make women a little more comfortable. This means, 
of course, that these pursuits do not pay except as subsidiary 
trades; that fruits, and flowers, and poultry and eggs, and 
honey, are all what the great manufacturers call “ by-products,” 
useful and valuable when and where something else is pro- 
duced, but not sufficiently profitable to be produced, except 
under rare and special conditions, for themselves. How 
much or how little there is in this objection we are unable 
to say, though we fear there is a good deal; but the 
experiments at the farm at Reading called the Hostel— 
to suggest, we suppose, that it is a sort of college—will 
doubtless help greatly to decide the question. The young 
ladies taught there, if they do not all spoil the experiment by 
marrying, a probability which Mr. Asquith’s compliments 
suggest as great, will doubtless farm one day upon their own 
account, and then we shall know, what, after all, is a cardinal 
point, whether ladylike farming will pay. 


We sincerely hope it will, for it is quite certain that the 
provision of occupation for educated women is resisted by a 
new obstacle. Education is spreading and spreading until 
there are too many of them, and a class is growing up eager 
for any indoor work, and contented with very low pay. The 
profession for which they are supposed to be specially fit is 
becoming so overstocked that there is danger of the rate of 
pay, which bad been pulled up with desperate exertions to 
reasonable figures, sinking again to the level of a bare, some- 
times a very bare, subsistence. There is, no doubt, a new 
reluctance to beat educated women down, but, sound as the 
sentiment is, competition is too sharp for it, and too many of 
the competitors simply must live somehow. That kind of 
pressure falls on the men too; but they, when they grow 
desperate, can emigrate without running the heavy risks 
which women who emigrate on the chance must necessarily 
encounter. The women must stay at home, they have an 
insuperable difficulty in combining owing to the competition 
of those who have homes other than those they work at, and 
as their numbers increase by thousands in every decade, their 
rate of remuneration tends always to go down. They want 
new openings and cannot find them. They cannot all write 
novels, and in journalism their only “pull” is wonderful 
quickness and accuracy in reporting. Many women can 


report a good sermon almost entire without a note. In the great 
army of indoor clerks, in which they make not only capital 
soldiers but excellent non-commissioned officers, the effect of 
their competition has been chiefly to keep down salaries, and 
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in the bigher professions the demand for them seems to be 
limited, though in one department, that of nursing, they are 
absorbing nearly the whole work. They want 2 new and widely- 
diffused trade in which they can earn £100 a year without 
loss of self-respect, and if subsidiary agriculture will afford it 
none could be better. It is always good to grow anything 
better than it has been grown before, We are not sanguine 
of their success, for the economic reasons stated above, but 
the experiment bas our warmest sympathy. The numbers to 
be provided for, it should be recollected, are very large. There 
are eight hundred thousand more women in England than 
men, there are probably as many more who for different rea- 
sons do not marry, and at least a third of the total want 
either to earn a living or, having a bare subsistence, to win a 
littie freedom. It is not so easy to find occupation for an army 
of half a million of women who need £100 a year each as an 
irreducible minimum, and every reasonable addition to the 
number of open occupations should be heartily welcomed. We 
say this, knowing the necessity of the situation produced by 
modern conditions, without departing from our permanent 
standpoint, which is that women with rare exceptions are 
happier and better when they take no wages. The house is 
their proper domain, and, God knows, in the case of the 
majority it supplies them with work enough. Eighty per cent. 
of all married women do now, and to all future time must 
continue to do, the cook’s work, the housemaid’s work, and the 
nurse’s work in their own homes, and keep a man in reason- 
ably good temper and fitness for work besides. The Almighty 
made that law, not we. 





AMERICA’S DEBT TO WASHINGTON. 


N December 14th, 1799, George Washington died at 
Mount Vernon, that pleasant old Virginian estate by 
the banks of the Potomac, and his remains were enclosed in 
the tomb which is now religiously visited by the thousands 
of tourists to the city which bears his honoured name. Few 
men have been more written about than the first President of 
the United States. Lives innumerable have been produced, 
and probably millions of speeches bave resounded his praises. 
It is strange, however, what different views have been taken 
of him by men of genius. To Byron Washington was— 
“The first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West 
Whom Envy dared not hate.” 
To Carlyle, on the other hand, with his belief in 
“force,” Washington was but a dull and even commonplace 
man, model of all the respectable virtues, but utterly desti- 
tute of the heroic character. Carlyle immensely preferred 
Franklin to Washington, and classed the latter with his 
friend and ally, the “ Grandison-Cromwell, Lafayette.” Fox 
delivered a fine eulogy on Washington in the House of 
Commons when the latter’s death was made known in England. 
Matthew Arnold thought Washington merely a very fine 
specimen of the English country gentleman, a view which 
Lowell seems to have shared, since in his “ Commemoration 
Ode” he writes of Lincoln as “the first American.” 
Thackeray, on the other hand, always rises to a pure 
enthusiasm devoid of any cynical note when he writes of 
Washington. Shelley, as recorded by Trelawny, uttered the 
highest eulogy of Washington in conversation with an 
American captain at Leghorn. In France Washington’s name 
has naturally commanded enthusiasm ever since the French 
officers under Lafayette and Rochambeau fought under him 
in the last century. For the average person, as distinct from 
the men of genius, Washington has stood for the boy “ who 
could not lie,” and remains as a faultless but uninteresting 
hero. 

What are we to say concerning these conflicting opinions 
of a man whose character is very simple, and of whose exploits 
we know every detail more clearly than in the case of any 
other great man in history? What manner of man was 
Wushington, and what were bis real services to the United 
States? Wethink Byron was much nearer the truth than 
Carlyle. Had Washington made himself a Dictator, and had 
a few of his military and political opponents shot, we are 
afraid that Carlyle would then have seen in him a worthy 
companion of Frederick and Napoleon, the hero of one more 
modern epos. Politically, Washington was a model of Repnb- 
lican virtue, and that was a quality of mind unintelligible to 








Carlyle. Again, was Washington purely an English gentle. 
man who happened to live on the other side of the Atlantic ? 
We confess to thinking with Senator Lodge in his valuable 
biograpny of Washington that this cannot be sustained, 
Washington was of good English stock; the family manor. 
house still stands in Northamptonshire; he had a funda 
mentally English character akin to that of Hampden; he wag 
sturdy, vigorous, honest, rather proud, and with a strong 
animal basis. But his environment had modified theold English 
character. Hehad travelled thousands of miles in the untrodden 
wilderness, had fought in distant border warfare, had been 
bardened by long experience of a barbaric existence, ang 
courtly and dignified though he was, he knew little of men 
and cities when he took up arms against George IIL, as he 
had never seen any larger place than Philadelphia, then 9 
quiet country town. This environment, as we have Suid, must 
have considerably modified the old English character, made it 
more primal, more self-reliant, sent the blood coursing more 
quickly through the veins, destroyed much that was con. 
ventional. 

Nor was Washington the colourless Sunday-school hero 
that he appeared to be to Carlyle. The French are not, as a 
people, given to admire the Sunday-school character, and we 
have the testimony of the young, dashing French aristocrats, 
accustomed to the brilliant salons of eigbteenth-century Paris, 
to the effect which the noble personai aspect and high, digni- 
fied style of Washington made upon them. Here, indeed, 
was an aristocrat from the wilderness, Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford in his interesting stady of “The Real George Wasbing. 
ton” gives us the true picture of the man. We see one hearty 
in friendship, with an overplus of animal spirits, who conld 
dance all night long, a splendid rider, a practical woodsman, 
who admired a pretty girl, who loved a race, who could drink 
deep, and who could and did rattle out a vigorous oath when 
he thought occasion required. He is accused, like Cromwell, 
of youthful indiscretions, but respecting these we can neither 
afirm nor deny. It is absurd, on the face of it, to think of a 
young Virginian of that time as in any way a mere moral 
prig, and most certainly Washington was never that. He had 
as stout and vigorous a core of healthy, active, sensuous life 
as any of Carlyle’s heroes, 


Of Washington as a soldier we shall say nothing, since on 
this head so much has been written. In Eugland, especially, 
we are too apt to think of him from the point of view of the 
commander who defeaied British troops, and to be ignorant 
of, and indifferent to, his political achievements, But Wash 
ington was “first in peace” as well as in war, and was twice 
President of the infant Republic. His position as such was 
one of the most diflicult that ever fell to the lot of man, and 
he held it with remarkable wisdom. He was one of the first 
to see that the old Confederation which had carried on the 
war was impossible to direct the Republic’s affairs, and he 
summed up the essence of the situation in one pregnant 
sentence,—“ Influence is not government.” To make a real 
and effective Government which should bind the young and 
errant States together was his first aim, and he presided over 
the Convention which made that Constitution which, with all 
its faults, has lasted over a century and has seen the dis- 
solving wrecks of many a European structure. That, we 
take it, was the fundamental political service rendered by 
Washington to his people, and only those who have sufficient 
political imagination to realise the immense problem of meet- 
ing the needs of a new nation can estimate the value of that 
service. In the next place, one must look at Wasbington’s 
attitude towards party. It was certainly not the passionate 
attitude of Burke, who believed that the fortunes of the 
universe depended on pure Whiggism; but at the same time 
Washington was a moderate party man. He attempted to 
make his Cabicet bi-party, taking into it Jefferson, who led 
the Democrats, and Hamilton, who represented the Moderates; 
and very difficult it was to hold that team in check. But 
personally Wasbington saw that party government was 
destined to rule in the United States, and he also saw that 
it was in danger of running to excess. He therefore took 
the wise part of bowing to the inevitable, while yet doing 
his utmost to abate party rancour. 

The chief source of Washington’s trouble while President 
was the growth of French and English factions arising out of 
the war in which France and England were the chief 
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ecasnaticinanete 
rotagonists. Both factions were represented in his own 
Cabinet ; and while the English faction was incensed at 
Jefferson’s close relations with Genet, the French Minister, 
the French fuction was enraged at Jay’s treaty with England, 
-a treaty which threatened to destroy Washington’s entire 
infuence over the young Republic. Washington’s own 
gititude was admirable ; be was resolved that America should 
be herself, and neither French nor English, In reference to 
French aid, he wrote with a discernment which marks him 
asa great statesman: “No nation is to be trusted farther 
than it is bound by its own interest,”—a dictum the truth of 
which Jefferson afterwards saw when he effected the Louisiana 
Purchase, to save the United States from possible French 
encroachments. All through his two trying terms which 
stretched from the meeting of the States-General to Campo 
Formio, Washington steered a fairly even keel, thus keeping 
the newly-found vessel of State off the shoals and quick- 
gand of European complications. We think that was a 
priceless service, It goes without saying that Washington 
represented an exalted ideal of personal integrity in face 
of the financial jobbery which is not so new in American 
politics as some suppose, bat which had reared its head in 
his time. Writing of ‘‘cornerers” and financial thimble- 
riggers, he says: “I would to God that some one of the 
most atrocious in each State was hung in gibbets upon a 
gallows five times as high as the one prepared by Human.” 
Carlyle would have called this noble Berserker rage in the 
case of Cromwell; why cannot like praise be accorded to 
the great Republican President? We need scarcely refer 
tothe ripe wisdom of the Farewell Address or to the zeal 
with which the project of a great National University was 
pressed by Washington,—a zeal which utterly confates the 
notion that he had no intellectual interests. Asa matter of 
fact, his private library contained nearly nine hundred 
volames—a good number for those days—and these included 
vorks by Voltaire, Locke, Vertot, and many of the classics 
of theage. Enough. Itis clear that the American people 
have every reason to enshrine the memory of Washington 
in their heart of hearts. 





THE REVIVAL OF FALCONRY. 


T Valkensvaard Heath during the autumn migration of 

this year, the Dutch hawk catchers were unable to 
take enough falcons on passage to meet the orders of their 
English and French patrons. Heavy fogs hung over the 
heath, and the falcons, which are usually seen at a distance 
beyond the limit of human eyesight by the sentinel shrikes 
kept near the huts to signal their approach, arrived by the 
nets unseen, and too late for the falconers to work their 
lures, 


~ 


These Dutch falcons, taken when following the flights of 
all kinds of birds, from cranes to finches, which cross this 
particular tract of Holland, only represent the very pick of 
the year’s catch. Far more are taken from nests in this 
country, where the eyries are increasing every season, Thirty- 
three peregrines had been “ bespoken,” if the Dutch could 
have caught them, and of the twenty-two taken, sixteen were 
brought to this country. Six went to France; where the 
goshawk is much in favour, and high-flying falcons are less 
indemand. But popular interest in the sport is so general 
that at Spa this year an international hawking competition 
was held, in which both English and French falcons were 
seen to great advantage. 


The previous neglect of this form of sport in Europe is 
not easily accounted for. Until recent years the only corner 
of the Continent in which it survived as a normal national 
sport was in Bosnia, where the landowners carefully preserve 
the eyries, and fly their falcons at partridges, which are 
found for them by pointers. The Arab chiefs at the back of 
the Aures Mountains also keep an establishment of peregrine 
falcons and sakers, which are flown not only at birds, but 
to aid their dogs when coursing gazelle. The English 
tevival was fed, not from the East, but by the last survivors 
of the craft in Holland; and it is in England and Scotland 
that at the present moment the best establishments of hawks 
and the most enthusiastic followers of the sport are found. 
There ig scarcely a county in which it is not pursued, though 


flying falcons can only be flown and followed with sucess on 
open ground. The old Hawking Club meets every spring on 
Siisbury Plain to fly falcons at rooks, Everything there is as 
well done as in the days of James I. There may be from 
twelve to twenty falcons, with the falconer and his cart, and 
the members on horseback. The dash and “go” of the whole 
business is splendid. Suppose, for instance, an old and keen 
falcon flown at an “easy” rook. She does not want an easy 
prey but a good flight, and pretending not to see the bird, 
mounts into the very clouds, till far away she spies another 
flock, and crosses the sky like a shooting star, as if off to 
some region outside the planet. “The old wretch,—she’s 
off!” shouts the falconer, and, rushing to the skyline, flings 
himself on his face, claps his glasses to his eyes, and keeps 
the vanishing speck in the field of vision. The riders dash off 
at full gallop across the down, their eyes fixed upon the 
hawk. “She has killed,” shouts the falconer, as he sees a 
flock of rooks, mere dust-like specks, scatter multivious, and 
something fall through the centre. It does not take the 
horses much longer than it does the hawk to reach the 
quarry. One of the riders who has marked the descent 
springs down, and long before the falconer has run half 
the distance the bird is already taken up. Later in the 
year the members are flying their falcons at grouse on 
Scoteh and Northumberland moors. Not a few hawks and 
falcons are kept in and around London, and taken to be 
flown by train. For hawking in enclosed country, among 
hedges, trees, plantations, and gardens, the goshawk will 
probably become the general favourite. As it has disappeared 
from this country, though still common on the Continent, 
the appearance of this intensely courageous bird is aimost 
forgotten by those not interested in falconry. It is tall and 
long-legged, with huge claws, especially the two with which 
it grasps its prey, the inner front talon, and that on the hind 
toe. The plumage of the back is brown, and that of the 
throat and chest white, barred with grey. Its beak is large, 
its head small, and its eye yellow with a black centre, with 
an expression more keen, bold, and aggressive than that of 
any other bird except its miniature relation the sparrow- 
hawk. Its tail is very long, and its wingsareshort. The former 
guides it when flying between trees or bushes, and the stout, 
short wing-feathers are not injored like the long flight- 
feathers of the falcon when they strike against a stone or 
branch or the hard earth. It seizes its prey in the air, on 
the ground, or even in a tree or bush without hesitation, 
and its adroitness, speed, courage, and quickness of eye are 
simply astonishing. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
owner of a modest property of five hundred or six hundred 
acres could take as much game on it with a single goshawk as 
he could kill with bis gun. Mr. J. E. Harting, who has been 
encouraged by the signs of the times to issue a new and greatly 
enlarged edition of bis useful “ Hints on the Management 
of Hawks,” (Horace Cox, 7s.6d.) shows how important this kind 
of hawk was in the days before guns as a “ purveyor ” for the 
house. One female bird in her first season took three hundred 
and twenty-two rabbits, three hares, and two magpies; and in 
the next year two hundred and ten rabbits, two leverets, eleven 
partridges, four magpies, and two squirrels. One owned by 
the late Mr. T. J. Mann, of Sawbridgeworth, caught in one 
season one hundred and twenty rabbits, nine pheasants, one 
hare, one partridge, three squirrels, and thirteen water-hens, 
Another, which belonged to Sir Henry Boynton, three 
bundred and sixty-four head. A goshawk will go on catching 
rabbit after rabbit, or take five or six birds in succession, for 
they do not tire like falcons, Nothing comes amiss to them- 
Hares, landrails, pheasants, rabbits, water-fowl, ducks, rats, 
stoats, weasels, mice, even a hedgehog is not despised. Their 
headlong courage issimply astonishing. They willcharge intoa 
quickset hedge, till they have to be cut out, or dive among rocks 
and boulders. Captain Bland, of Draycott, near Stoke-on- 
Trent, had a goshawk which stuck to a hare till it twice 
rolled head over heels. Then the hawk flew after it again, 
and was shaken off, while the hare escaped into a flock of 
sheep. The same bird, pursuing a rabbit, flew right down 
a large hole in the side of a quarry and dragged the rabbit 
out of it. The “smash” with which a big hea goshawk goes 
into an evergreen tree after a pigeon sounds as if a football 
had been violently kicked into the branches. Not long ago 
one of these birds was flown at a rabbit, which she seized as 





the hawks used vary with the nature of the district. High- 


it sprang down the bank of a deep burn in winter. The 
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water was icy cold, and when the owner came up he expected 
to find his hawk drowned, for it is a point of honour with 
goshawks not to let go, as it was with the lobster in the ‘“‘ Water 
Babies.” When he looked over the bank he saw his hawk 
with her wings spread floating down the stream, still holding 
the rabbit, which was drowned. When taken out she was ready 
to fly again. Their quickness of eye and foot is astonishing. 
If allowed to do so, they will sit in a tree by a cover and drop 
instantly on anything which moves within sight. So quick are 
they that a goshawk of Captain Salvin’s caught two rats, which 
were bolted from a hole by a ferret, one in eachfoot! Perhaps 
the oddest trait shown by these birds is that while retaining 
this eager audacity when in sight of prey, they will hecome 
as tame as an old cat when with their master, allowing them- 
selves to be handled and stroked much more readily than 
does a falcon. France is the nearest source of supply, though 
in Norway and parts of Germany they are found in greater 
numbers. 

There is every reason to think that this form of hawking 
will soon be a popular sport. The birds, even if bought 
abroad, only cost from £3 to £4. No license is needed for 
keeping them, their food is inexpensive, and, unlike the falcons, 
they can be used anywhere and everywhere. One bird is 
quite enough to give amusement, and the sport needs no 
equipment of carts, horses, or falconer, as does the flying of 
peregrines. In the reign of James I. a good goshawk was 
sold for £30. A well-trained one is now valued at £10, so 
they are still only one-third of the price they were three 
hundred years ago. It has been said that nothing can be 
considered as an “institution” in this country until it has 
found a place in the Statute-book. Hawks have not quite 
done that in the present reign, but they have now two recent 
legal decisions in their favour, by which they can claim the 
same kind of protection that a trained carrier pigeon does, 
In two instances when trained hawks have been shot by 
persons who had good reason to know that they were private 
property, the shooters have had to pay heavily for the value 
of the bird, which, though wild, has the animum revertendi, 
or desire of returning to its owner, and thus renounces its 
wild nature by a voluntary act. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
ne 
NATIVE OPINION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—I am venturing to send you the copy of a letter, which 
was published a few days ago in the Natal Mercury under 
the heading, “Why the Natives are Loyal.” ‘The writer is 
known to me only by name, and, as may be judged by his 
letter, he is far better educated than the majority of natives 
in this country. But it expresses what is, I believe, 
the opinion of the greater number of the native people, 
whether educated or uneducated, in this part of South 
Africa. I have read with much interest what you have 
written and what has been written by your correspondents 
on the South African question, but I have seen but little 
reference to the opinions of our enormous native population, 
who are becoming every day a more important factor in 
South African politics, and whose interest and welfare it is 
our duty to protect and promote.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM, Bishop of Zululand. 


LETTERS 


Eshowe, Zululand. 





“Wuy THE Natives arg Loyrat. 
Srr,—I keenly appreciate your just and generous tribute to the 
loyalty of natives during this fierce crisis of English rule in 
South Africa. It is the first real test of the loyalty of the natives 
of the Cape Colony, Natal, and Rhodesia; and, as a native 
myself, it is to me a source of satisfaction to see that this 
loyalty of our people is .appreciated by our European 
Colonists. It is, as you say, a tribute, and a magnificent one, 
to Engiand’s just policy toward the natives. I assert it is 
even a finer tribute to the native’s appreciation, not only of 
benefits already conferred, but cf the spirit which actuates 
England in her dealings with him. I may disagree with yoi as 
to the lessons taught by Maxim guns, hollow squares, and the 
thin red line. 


less by England’s prowess in war than by her justice in peace. 
The native understands as clearly as any one, the weakness and 
the strength of the present time. If he were disloyal, and held 





I think no one can have read Colonial histery, | 
chronicling as it does the rise ayain and again of the native | 
against Imperial forces, without feeling that he is influenced far | 


i ly by fear, thi ld be hi 

in only ear, this wou @ his supreme opportuni i 
hurl himself upon the defenceless ome Ho Natl Yt pea 
Rhodesia. But there is not the slightest symptom of dislo alt : 
not the lifting of a finger against her Majesty’s Germs’ 
There is an almost universal hope that Imperial arms will be vic. 
torious; and that a Government which, by its inhumanity pers 
relentless injustice, and apparent inability to see the native 
has any right a white man should respect, has forfeited 
its place among the civilised governments of the earth. 
and should therefore be deprived of powers so scanda. 
lously abused—formerly by slavery, and in later years } 
disallowing the native to buy land, and utterly neglecting iy 
intellectual and spiritual needs. There are wrongs to be 
redressed, but the native believes that England will be mora 
willing to redress them than any other Power. There is stil] 
much to be done in the way of educating and civilising the mass 
of heathen population. The native has observed that wherever 
England has gone, there the missionary and teacher follow, and 
that there exists sympathy between the authority of her Majesty 
and the forces that labour for civilisation and Christianity. These 
are the things that are more than victories, more thanguns, more 
than fear of England’s might, that keep the natives quiet outside 
and loyal inside. These things are worth more than all the guns in 
British arsenals and all the soldiers in British barracks, This is 
not a passive loyalty. Speaking for the Zulus, I believe that, if 
any emergency arise, in which England would be willing to put 
their loyalty to the test, they would respond with readiness and 
enthusiasm equal to that with which they fought under Cety- 
wayo: only fighting then under the British flag. Thanking you 
for your just tribute to my people, and to all natives who are at 
this time turning deaf ears to Boer machinations, and with most 
earnest hope for the triamph of British arms.—I am, &c., 


Joun L. Duss, 
Inanda M.S., Duff’s Road P.O.” 





JOURNALISTS AS DEBATERS. 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I gladly acknowledge the debt I owe to the two editors 
of the Spectator, who week after week nearly forty years ago 
enforced the two conclusions you recall, which were first pre- 
sented to me by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, about 
the rights and wrongs of the American Civil War. And 1 
confess that since those days I have felt an attachment to the 
Spectator which even its references to Mr. Gladstone’s action 
after Majuba, or its complimentary allusion to Lord Beacons- 
field’s action at Berlin, cannot wipe out. If the voice is 
Jacob’s, the hands are still Esau’s. Hence, when you invite 
discussion from those who differ from you on this Transvaal 
question, I know that you mean what you say, and I venture 
to make some response, But first let me congratulate you 
on the skill with which you interweave the memories of the 
Civil War in America with the defence of your present posi- 
tion. For undoubtedly with many of us the desire to preserve 
the South African Union im posse,and sympathy with the 
coloured populations, must give pause to the most determined 
advocacy of peace, And both these arguments should help 
the ‘“‘Northerners” of 1861 to shout to-day with the majority 
of their countrymen. But, on the other side (and forgive me 
if I fail to adhere to the “low note” you counsel) :— 


(1) We cannot help feeling that the Convention of 1834 
purposely ignored suzerainty. 
(2) Our historic sympathy with nationalities makes us feel 
deeply when we see the last relics of Dutch empire 
across the seas in danger of being swamped by a colluvies 
gentium. (I use this phrase in no offensive sense.) _ 
We do not feel that the Empire which has to acquiesce 
in the indenturing of natives preserves enough power to 
make the exchange worth caring for by philanthropists. 
We feel that Kruger’s suspicions would best have been 
allayed if nothing had been hushed up in the Raid 
inquiry. ‘ 
We ask ourselves what Britons would have done if after 
having, as they thought, secured internal independence, 
they had been ordered to alter their franchise. 
Some of us who live in agricultural counties know what 
it isto be governed solely in the interests of towns. 
Others, again, feel that the enfranchisement of the 
Outlander is a European, not a British question, and 
therefore peculiarly adapted for arbitration rather than 
war. 
Of course, since Kruger’s ultimatum we know that the 
battle for supremacy must be fought out, and we comfort 
onrselves by the conviction that British supremacy will be 
the best for any growing confederacy. Bat you will forgive 
me for saying that you seem to me too soon to have forgotten 
the Raid, when you say you “strongly approve the war, 
and that I had expected one word of sympathy from you for 
the Free Staters, who ina moment of peril have risked their 
independence for the sake of their common nationality. Let 
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the old friends of the Spectator, at any rate, be sure that the 

war is to its editors nothing but a hateful necessity.—I am, 

Sir, &c., H. Ler WARNER. 
The Paddocks, Swaffham. 


[Does Mr. Lee Warner call the gallant men who have been 
giving their lives in the Imperial Light Horse colluvies 
gentium ? Just the same taunt was brought against the 
North by the Sontherns because of the mixed immigration into 
the Eastern States.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S “ ETHICS.” 
(To THE CDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have had some experience of controversy, and I find 
that, in nine cases out of ten, the method pursued by the 
jnitiator, if not intentionally then unconsciously, may be 
summed up thus,—-discredit your antagonist by ascribing 
to him views he does not hold. Your last issue furnished 
me with another example, as witness the following passage 
from the review in the Spectator of December 9th of Professor 





Paulsen's “ Ethics ” :—— 


« Professor Paulsen is neither hedonist or utilitarian on the one | 


bend, nor Kantian nor Hevelian on the other. His dissection of | 
that iedonism which has unhappily prevailed teo much in | 
English thought, and whose champion at present is Mr. Spencer, | 


is serhaps the very best part of this work. ‘The motive in men’s | 
action, s#)s Paulsen, is not pleasure, but life; aman exerts himself 
to satisfy an ideal which he has formed, not to secure pleasure.” 
Though not perhaps by its complete parallelism, this passage 
recalls to me Carly}’s vituperation of Mill’s “ Utilitarianism,’ 
which he called “pig philosophy,”—an epithet apparently 
implying that he (Carlyle) could conceive of no pleasures save 
material ones, or else that he deliberately ignored the moral 
pleasures which Mill had mainly in view,—pleasures in pur- 
sring ideals of a higher kind than those pursued by Carlyle. 
That my own view is not that which Professor Paulsen is 
represented as ascribing to me will be clear enough to any 
one who refers to the * Principles of Ethics,” Vol. 1, Part I.’ 
chap. 9, where it is said :-— 

“T go with M-. Sidgwick as far as the conclusion that ‘ we must 
at least adinit the desirability of confirming or correcting the re- 
sults of such comparisons (of pleasures and pains] by any other 
method upon which we may find reason torely’; and I then go 
further, and say that throughout a large part of conduct guid- 
ance by such comparisons is to be entirely set aside and replaced 
by other guidance.” (pp. 155-56.) 

And where it is subsequently said :— 

“Hence, recognising in due degrees all the various ethical 

theories, conduct in its hizhest form will take as guides, innate 
perceptions of right duly enlightened and made precise by 
analytic intelligence; while conscious that these guides are 
proximately supreme solely because they lead to the ultimately 
supreme end, happiness special and general.” (pp. 172-73.) 
And then that my view does not exclude but emphasises the 
pursuit of ideals, not for the purpose of achieving pleasure, 
but with pleasure as an unintended concomitant, is shown by 
the closing paragraph of the work (Vol. II., p. 433) :— 

“Hereafter, the highest ambition of the beneficent will be to 
have a share —even though an utterly inappreciable and unknown 
share—in ‘the making of man.’ Experience occasionally shows 
that there may arise extreme interest in pursuing entirely un- 
selfish ends; and, as time goes on, there will be more and more 
of those whose unselfish end will be the further evolution of 
humanity. While contemplating from the heights of thought, 
that far-off life of the race never to be enjoyed by them, but only 
by a remote posterity, they will feel a calm pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of having aided the advance towards it.” 

Ithink you will see that both Professor Paulsen and ap- 
parently your reviewer entirely misapprehend my position.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., HERBERT SPENCER. 


Brighton. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I am glad to answer your correspondent “ P. H. B’s” 
questions in the Spectator of December 2nd:—(1) A certain 
part of an old wall was undoubtedly built in, but I am sure 
this did not make £10 difference, as all will recognise who 
have tried to piece new work on old. (2) I did not go into 
the question of price of land, as all the land that side of the 
green belonged to me (the whole farm costing under £12 an 
acre). I was speaking only for landlords who already have 
plenty of ground. I was estimating only the bare outlay for 
building and fitting the house. This is quite permissible, I 





think, I was not writing on behalf of speculative builders of 
cottage property, who have to buy the land first. (3) It is 
quite true I have not estimated the rates or the insurance. 
This may be subtracted from the gross total. I certainly did 
not intend that the £10 14s. was a net rental without dedac- 
tions. I should put aside £2 for “outs” of all kinds, and then 
consider that 4 per cent. was sufficient interest to expect. 
(4) Nor have I included in the total sum the cost of altering 
outhouse and building new sanitary closet; nor, indeed, the 
new fencing behind and in front of the house. I have given 
the cost of four walls andinternal fittings, and left, as I think 
any one will allow, a reasonable margin for deductions as 
above. I am sure that certain points of general finish and 
convenience, or artistic features, could easily be omitted 
by one who did not wish to spend more than was 
absolutely necessary,—viz.: (1) the cupboards in sitting 
and bedroom; (2) the diamoud leaded windows; (3) the 
separate staircase and landing not opening into any 
room ; (4) the baking-oven, which, though a useful adjunct 
to any cottage, is not indispensable, and would save 
a good deal for one who wished to spend the minimum. 
I see no reason for the conclusion to which your currespondent 
comes, although, of course, I readily admit that the rate of 


| wages, &c., will make a great deal of difference, and that I am 


not acquainted with the various conditions of such building 
in the several counties. I think it is clear that money could 
have been saved in certain small ways, and I am sure that, 
even if elsewhere it might cost £250 to give the same accom- 
modation, this price will contrast favourably with the ordi- 
nary cost of a pair of cottages. The plans will, by the kind 
request of the editor, appear in Country Life, and—hononr to 
whom honour is due—the contract was carried out, on the 
plans of Mr. Bishop, of Stowmarket, an able architect, by 
Mr. Sparrow, of Hanghley, whose name as a competent and 
finished workman is probably known to your correspondent. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Brasenose College, Oxford. F. W. BussE Lt. 

P.S.—I have received over fifty letters of inquiry, and have 
endeavoured to answer all with a promise of sending the 
plans when completed. Will my correspondents kindly 
accept this notification that they wi!l appear in Country Life? 
I would also refer them to some very clever designs in the 
Daily News about the time of my first letter. 








POETRY. 

geet 

THE GREY MOTHER. 
(TO AN OLD GAELIC AIR.) 





[The Colonial Volunteers proceeded to the front.— Public Press.] 





Lo, how they come to me, | Far from South seas swiftly 


Long through the night I call | sailing, 
them, | Out from under stars I koow 
Ah, how they turn to me. | not, 


East and South my children Come they to fight for me, 
scatter, | _ Sons of the sons I nurtured, 
North and West the world they God keep them safe for me. 


wander, Long ago their fathers saved me, 


Yet they come back to me, Died for me among the heather, 


Come with their brave hearts Now they come back to me, 
beating, ; | Come, in their children’s chil- 
Longing to die for me, dren. . . 


Me, the grey, old, weary mother, Brave of the brave for me. 


Throned amid the Northern 





In the wilds and waves they 


waters, | slumber, 
Where they have died for me, | — senesiitiinaiitien 
Died with their songs around | 
me, | Rise they from graves for me, 
Girding my shores for me. Graves where they lay for- 
| gotten, 
Narrow was my dwelling for} Shades of the brave for me. 


them, 
Homes they builded o’er the! Yet my soul is veiled in sadness, 
ocean, | For I see them fall and perish, 


Strewing the hills for me, 
Claiming the world in dying, 
Bought with their blood for me 


Yet they leave all for me, | 
Hearing their mother calling, | 
Bringing their lives for me. 
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Hear the grey, old, Northern} And when God’s own slogan 


mother, soundeth, 
Blessing now her dying} 4ll the dead world’s dust 
children,— awaking, 


Ah, will ye look for me ? 
Bravely we'll stand together 
I and my sons with me. 


God keep ye safe for me, 
Christ watch ye in your 
sleeping, 
Where ye have died for me. 





L. MacLean WATT. 








MUSIC. 


THE VOICES OF THE ORCHESTRA. 

Many of our readers are probably familiar with the historic 
passage in Schumann’s letters in which, writing on Decem- 
ber llth, 1839, he describes his impressions on hearing 
Schubert’s C Major Symphony for the first time. One phrase, 
that in which he speaks of its “heavenly length”—himmlische 
Ldnge—has become proverbial; but even happier, as a piece 
of characterisation, is the remark that the instraments seem 
all to be endowed with human voices. But although they 
perhaps sound more human in the symphonies of Schubert 
than in the works of any other composer—his horns, wood- 
wind, and trombones do not merely talk, but converse—the 
instruments of the modern orchestra always exhibit an 
affinity with various types of humanity,—of both sexes and 
widely differing temperaments. The violin is commonly called 
the king of instruments, and the title may be admitted as 
indicating its supremacy. But viewed as a voice, the 
violin is the prima donna of the orchestra. To it are 
assigned all the beaux réles—the most brilliant roulades, 
cadenzas, and embellishments, the most perilous ascents into 
aerial altitudes. And the voice of the violin—which has in- 
genious!y been declared to bear much the same relation to 
the passionless tones of the flute as the voice of a woman to 
that of a boy—varies in its intellectual and emotional content, 
according to the skill of the player and the demands of the 
composer, as much as a Viardot differs from a Melba. It 
soars to angelic, to superbuman heights in, say, the Prelude 
to Lohengrin, and yet all the time contains in itself possi- 
bilities of feline or wolfish ululation. Triste lupus—fidibus : 
every fiddle is said to have a wolf. just as the “goose” exists 
in every clarinet—in France, however, they talk of the couac 
of the clarinettes canardes—while Berlioz describes how, 
when he had a separate rebearsal for thirty-six double-basses, 
preparatory to a performance of the C Minor Symphony at 
the Industrial Exhibition of 1844, when they came tothe Scherzo 
it was “like the grunting ot about fifty ferocious wild boars.” 
But it is only in its weaker and unworthier moments that the 
infra-buman character of the orchestra betrays itself. Its 
natural bistory is accidental, not essential. Descending from 
theviolin to the viola, wecannot but bestruck by the unassertive- 
ness of this most beautiful instrument. One hardly ever meets 
a viola player who adopts the career of the virtnoso,—perhaps 
becanse with the exception of Berlioz’s Harold there is no 
orchestral work of first-rate importance in which the central 
réle is assigned to that instrament. Indifferently described as 
the alto or tenor, its unobtrusive efficiency certainly presents 
little affinity with the traits associated witb the latter voice, 
The ’cello, however, is the singer par excellence of the 
orchestra; the perfect representative of the cantalile style. 
What lessons in phrasing may not vocalists derive from such 
players as Signor Piatti—now, alas! withdrawn from the plat- 
form he adorned so long—M. Gérardy, Herr Hugo Becker, 
or Mr. W. H. Squire! Almost the only fault that one has to 
find with the most accomplished ’cellists is their comparative 
neglect of the lowest register of the instrument and their 
efforts, in their show-pieces, to emulate the qualities of the violin 

Thus one of the greatest living performers on this instrument 
is said to amuse himself at home by playing Paganini’s 
violin concertos on the ‘cello. So Bottesini, the famous 
double-bass player, was habitually wont to mimic the fiddle 
on bis instrument, which, by the way, was not a true double- 
bass, but about half-way in size between it and the ’cello. 
The real beauty as well as the utility of the double-bass, the 
basso profondo of the string band, is often overlooked. How 
splendidly rich and full is its pzzzicato, often undistinguish- 
able from a drum tap! And how much of the sombreness 








and picturesque savagery of the modern Russian masig 
depends on the use of the basses ! 


The flute, the leader of the woodwind quartet, may fairly 
be described as the “royal and ancient” instrument, On 
one of the tombs in the pyramids of Gizeh—dating back to 
2,000 B.C., or earlier—there is a representation of a band 
of eight flates. Rossini’s historic reply to the query, 
What is worse than a flute solo? naturally recurs to the 
mind in this connection. But the gibe is most unjust, as 
those who listened to the lovely duet for two flutes in the 
Danse des Mirlitons in Tschaikowsky’s Casse-noisette suite 
on Wednesday at the Qneen’s Hail will readily admit, 
Besides, the flute is the only instrument on which a really 
great Sovereign and commander attained proficiency. More- 
over, Frederick the Great not only played the flate, but 
composed for it, and composed uncommonly well. Gluck 
wrote the most angelic music for it in his Orpheus, 
Schumann speaks of its “ethereal tones.” But in this 
country, until quite recently, flute-playing was regarded 
as the recreation of incompetent amateurs and pale young 
curates. It is true that you cannot breathe passion into the 
flute, that it has no Sehnsucht in its accents, that its grada- 
tions of colour are limited. But what charm, elegance, and 
freshness a fine flautist of the French schoo! has at his com- 
mand! Fifty years ago Berlioz -—an impartial] and supremely 
competent judge—declared that nowhere was the flute played 
as at Paris, and the statement may be endorsed to-day, when 
the conductor of the orchestra at the Opéra is none other 
than the greatest living flautist, M. Taffanel. The element 
of poignancy, entirely absent from the placid tones of the 
flute, is more acutely present in the accents of the oboe than 
in those of any other instrument. It is above all others the 
voice of complaint. Again, there is perhaps no wind instru. 
ment in regard to which the difference between amateurs and 
professionals is more strongly marked—the tone emitted by 
the former being invariably mean, wizened, and shrill— 
or, indeed, between the professionals themselves, for, to take 
concrete examples, what could be more utterly unlike than 
the tones emitted by Mr. Malsch and by Mr. Lalande,—both 
admirable artists, the one excelling in classical purity of 
phrasing, the other in romantic fervour of expression? The 
timbre of the oboe depends, of course, a good deal on the 
nature of the reed employed. But more depends on the 
temperament of the player. A fine artist so far neutralises 
the mechanical limitations common to all keyed instruments 
as to convey the impression that his instrument is part of 
himself. Mr. Lalande, for example, recalls to us the grotesque 
imaye applied to the famons clarinet player, Herr Miblfeld, 
that be resembled an elephant playing on its trunk. Of the 
cor anglais, or tenor oboe, it is enough to say that it achieves 
what is denied to the human voice in singing or speaking — 
it lends a romantic charm to a distinctly nasal tone. As the 
oboe is the voice of unrest, of complaint, of discontent, the 
clarinet shares with the horn and the ’cello the réle of conso- 
lation and persuasion. Far more human than the flute, it 
has at command serener accents than those of the oboe: 
while less poignant, it is more tender in expression, though 
capable of uttering a veritable cri de ccur,—witness the 
famous clarinet quintet of Brahms (Op. 115). Furthermore, 
on the corruptio optimi pessima principle, the clarinet, as we 
have already seen, can exchange its dovelike notes for the 
“quack ” of the goose. In his realistic efforts to portray the 
unearthly notes of the obscene volucres in Faust’s ride to the 
abyss, it is on the weird yelping tones of the clarinet that 
Berlioz chiefly relies, just as Richard Strauss assigns to it 
the bizarre theme expressive of the hero in his “ Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” Of the bass clarinet with its awe-inspiring yet 
enchanting tones, as of the cor anglais, one can never think 
without recalling certain strains from Tristan und Isolde. 
Only partially musical people regard the bassoon solely as 
“the humourist of the orchestra,” much as the trombone is 
with equal injustice regarded as a musical buffvon. It is 
simply because in either case the step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous is easier than in that of other instruments. 
The bassoon can be legitimately humorous, but, like many 
bumourists, before and after Grimaldi, is possessed by a 
spirit of melancholy, a fact of which Beethoven took 
deliberate heed in assigning some of his most pathetic 
melodies to its hoarse bat strangely affecting tones. The 
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bassoon, it may be added, is the only modern orchestral 


istrament (using the adjective in its technical sense) men- 
tioned in @ standard quotation, and it is obvious that 
Coleridge took the conventional view of the bassoon as a 
ninister of mirth. Passing “out of the wood” into the brass, 
yeencounter in the trumpet a voice pre-eminently fitted by 
its fierce clangour— 
“sere ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu,” 

and therefore much in evidence at the present moment. Un- 
fortunately in too many orchestras this noble instrament— 
noblest of all in the slide pattern, but still noble in the form 
known as the valve, or, as Berlioz calls it, the cylinder or 
chromatic trumpet—has been superseded by the cornet-d- 
pistons, whose “incredible popularity ” roused Berlioz’s wrath 
nearly sixty years ago. For the cornet is an incurably vulgar 
creature, and we have the fullest sympathy for the inwardness 
of that laconic epitaph—a masterpiece of the art of omission 
alleged to have been engraved on the tomb of an Irish- 


man :— 
“Patrick O’Rafferty, 


His neighbour played the cornet.” 


The cornet is only endarable in a tutti. Its notion of expres- 


sion is mere bleating sentimentality. 


Whether because of its association with the chase of the 
deer, or because one of its forms is known as the Waldhorn, 
or because of some subtle intrinsic affinity, the horn always 
snggests the serene beauty of the woodland. And yet this 
idyllic, amiable instrament, by the simple process of muting, 
can be made to speak with the most malign and sinister 
accents. Hence the extraordinarily effective use which 
Wigner has made of the muted horn as the harbinger 
of ill Lastly, the horn has a special personal interest 
becanse it was as a player on that beautiful instrament 
in the orchestra of the Karnthnerthor Theatre that Hans 
Rickter entered on his musical career. He played the 
trampet at the historical first performance of the “Siegfried 
Idyll,” in December, 1870, and, if he cannot play every 
other instrument in the orchestra, as is often averred, at 
any rate he not only knows how they ought to be played 
but exactly what can and what cannot be done on each 
instrument. The trombone is specially interesting as it is 
practically the only wind instrament now left in its natural 
condition, and not furnished with simplifying mechanism. 
To this immunity it probably owes the unimpaired splendour 





of the tones which commended it so peculiarly to Gluck, to | 


Mozart, and to Schubert. 
reverence with which its solemn tones should be employed 
is justly admired, and on another oveasion he admitted it, by 
implication along with other wind instruments, into heaven, 
on condition that they never got behind the beat. The bass 
tuba, which serves as double-bass to the brass group, is so 
habitually alluded to as the tuba fout court that its nomen- 
clature is rather unfortunate. For this is not the tuba 
mirum spargens sonum Per sepulera regionum, or the instru- 
nent which Hanius immortalised in the unforgettable line— 
“ At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit.” 

It is a big brass instrument, derived from the bombardon, 
resembling it in appearance, and furnished with a mechanism 
of valves which gives it an extensive compass in the bass. 

The drum and the harp complete the regular forces of the 
orchestra. The latter is at once the largest, the most pictu- 
Tesque, and—for its size—the weakest instrument in the 


sphere and, in its delicate harmonics, for simulating the faint 
notes of elfland. The drum, one of the most inflammatory of 
instruments, wasemancipated fromits parely subordinate posi- 
tion by Beethoven—who, by the way, always mentally heard 
his melodies in the tones of some particular instrament and not 


Mendeissohn’s remark as to the | 


of the human voice—and raised tothe rank of asoloist. Beriioz | 


has not only left on record his written appreciation of tie 
Rorgeous efforts it produces, but scored his works lavishly and 
elaborately for the instrument which more than any other 
links primitive with modern musical cuiture. ‘Tausch, who 
succeeded Schumann as Kupellmeister at Diisseidorf, wrote | 
a concerto for five kettledrums, which was performed several | 
years ago in London by an accomplished amateur, but the | 
achievement belonged to the domain of gymnastic (in the | 
modern sense) rather than of music, and to this day we ean 


| ance with 


by the acrobatic performer. To judge from their passion 
for the instruments of percussion, we should not be surprised 
if one of the young Russian school were to give us a concerto 
for the tam-tam. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS* 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that the books which are at 
present doing most to popularise the results of modern 
Biblical scholarship came to us from the Northern kingdom. 
In the work of original research our own English scholars 
and divines at Oxford and Cambridge are second to none; 
but it would be difficult to point to any books written in 
England which attempt to do the sort of work so successfully 
undertaken, for instance, by the late Dr. A. B. Bruce, of 
Glasgow; an interpreter of the Gospels whose mantle would 
seem to have falien upon his fellow-townsman, the writer of 
the volume before us. The reason may perhaps be that com- 
petent scholars at our Southern Universities prefer to 
specialise; or it may be that the English laity do not as a 
class make the same demand upon their pulpit teachers as 
their Scottish brethren. There must be many, however, and 
we should say a constantly increasing number, even among 
our less theoretical South British, who take a very real 
interest in theology, and wish to know what students 
are saying, and what is to be thought of what they 
say by those who desire, in matters of moment, to stand upon _ 
the old paths. The subject handled in these lectures by Dr. 
Stalker is one of paramount importance and interest; and 
he has handled it not only with learning, but (what is rarer) 
with judgment; steering his way with a fine critical and 
religious tact among the numberless ingenious theories that 
are so freely produced in Germany. 

The lectures, which are six in number, with two appen- 
dices, treat of the various titles of our Lord. If the one to 
which the reader is most likely to turn first is that upon 
“the Redeemer,” those from which he is likely to gain most 
are, perhaps, the first two, which discuss the titles “ Son of 
Man” and “Son of God.” In regard to the first of these, 
Dr. Stalker agrees with those critics who consider the title to 
be based upon the vision in Daniel vii, and to be, there- 
fore, practically equivalent to “ Messiah”; but preferred to 
this by our Lord because it avoided any chance of confusion 
with the gross Messianic expectations of the day, and at the 
same time admirably expressed his identification of 
himself with mankind. The lecture upon the title 
“ Son of God ” is still more interesting; and, of course, raises 
more fundamental questions, It seems to us that Dr. Stalker 
weighs these with admirable impartiality. He allows that 
the title had undoubtedly a Messianic significance, as in the 
speech of the High Priest: “I adjare thee by the living God 
that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God”; and probably in the confession of St. Peter at 
Cxsarea Philippi; and perhaps, also, in the acknowledgments 
of Christ by various demoniacs; bat he points out that this 
explanation will not cover such a speech as that in the famous 
text: ‘All things are declared to me of my Father, and no 
man knoweth the Son save the Father,” &c., a claim of unique 
relationship which is supported by such statements as “A 
greater than Jesus is here,” to say nothing of the furm of the 


orcheatra, thongh perfectly invaluable for creating an atmo- | charge against Christ which St. John gives: “ He said God 


was His Father, making himself equal with God” (v. id); 
“Thou being a man, makest thyself God” (x. 33), while 
beyond these, again, there stands, even in the Synoptists, the 
great baptismal formula. 

Such a brief description will give the reader some idea of 
what he may expect in these lectures. Their value seems to 
iis, as bas been said, not so much mn their intimate acquaint: 
modern views, as in the judicial spirit with 
which these views are handled; what is good in them they 
made use of, and what is merely novel they passed over, or 
exposed in a trenchant phrase or two. A good specimen of 
Dr. Stalker’s argumentative guality occurs in the introdac- 


| tory lecture, where he turns inside out, with perfecs taste and 


good humour, the very popular view of his friend Dr. Watson, 


* The Christology of Jesus: the Cunningham Lectures /or 1899. By the Rev. 


recall the maze of drumsticks and flying coat-tails presented ! James Stalker, M.A. D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. (68.] 
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better known as Ian Maclaren, that the religion of 
Protestants, so far from being the Bible, should be limited to 
the very words of Christ, if not to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Besides pointing to the usual and sufficient repiy to this 
position that our Lord expressly intimated at His with- 
drawal from earth that He bad not said all that was necessary 
to be said, Dr. Stalker advances the following arguments. 
First, that even if Jesus had spoken fully on His religion 
from the point of view of the Giver of salvation, we should 
still bave required an authoritative explanation from the 
point of view of the receiver. Secondly,that Christ Himself 
is more than His words. “ His association with publicans and 
sinners was no less significant than were the parables of 
St. Luke 15; His weeping over Jerusalem was more eloquent 
than anything He said on patriotism, His sufferings and 
death were far more suggestive than anything He ever said 
about sin.” Thirdly, that Christ’s words are not dogmatic :— 

“Dr. Watson speaks as if the words of Jesus were the long- 
neglected but rich source of dogmas, where any one can lay his 
hand on them, as on the eggs in a discovered nest, and find his 
creed made-and-ready. In fact, he gathers a creed from them, in 
half-a-dozen lines, and says that if only a Church could be found 
to adopt it, men would come from the north and the south, the 
east and the west, to press into its membership. Experiments 
heve not, however, been wanting to found Churches on very 
abbreviated creeds. Their success has not been conspicuous. And 
it may be doubted whether articles of belief thus found made- 
and-ready would be of much utility, whatever might be their 
origin—even if it were in the words of Jesus. I have found in 
preaching, that to tell people how little Abraham believed, or 
what were the precise limits of Isaiah’s theology does not affect 
them much; and that merely to expound a doctrine as having 
been that of St. Paul, or even that of Jesus, does not make much 
impression. Herein lies, perhaps, the weakness of all Biblical 
theology, which to a student is in many ways so fascinating: it 
is apt to becomea mere branch of archeology ; whereas the truth 
which affects the human mind is that which has on it 
a streak of warm blood...... But besides, when we go to the 
words of Jesus for the articles of a creed, is not this to mistake the 
genus to which these words belong ? The difference between 
religion and theology may be hard to define, but it is not hard to 
feel; and surely the words of Christ belong not to theology, but 
to religion, They are kerugma, not dogma ; Nature, not science.” 
As the above extract will show, Dr. Stalker’s style is not 
without salt. In another place he makes an admirable point 
against those critics who profess to find the origin of Christ's 
ideas in the pre-Christian Apocalyptic literature by citing the 
sensation produced in literary circles when the Roman plays 
of Shakespeare were first compared with the Lives in Plutarch 
upon which they were founded, a sensation which ended by 
only leaving more than ever beyond praise the genius of the 
poet which could thus raise “ bodies to spirits by sublimation 
strange.” Against Wendt Dr. Stalker has one telling 


sentence :— 


“ Wendt takes each saying [of Christ] by itself, and having 
laboriously shown the very least it can possibly have meant, then 
assumes this to have been the original meaning. But it is often 
not the natural meaning; and one gets tired of this continual 
shallowing of everything that Jesus said. The truth is, if Jesus 
meant no more than Wendt makes Him say, He was the most 

aradoxical and hyperbolical teacher that has ever appeared, and 
Fe alienated His hearers by mystifications, when a few words of 
common sense, such as Wendt now speaks for Him, would have 
cleared away all difficulties and conciliated the minds of men.” 


But the rhetorical merits of these lectures are not merely 
argumentative and ironical. Scattered through their pages 
the reader comes upon short and pregnant sentences which 
catch the attention and retain a place in memory. For 
example, in regard to the phrase “the Kingdom of God”: 
“Both employed the phrase; but His countrymen laid the 
emphasis on the first half of it, while He laid it on the 
second”; and in regard to the “strait gate”: “This was 
undoubtedly the chief offence to the contemporary Jews, 
who expected to enter the kingdom in a body, without 
questions asked.” We notice that Dr. Stalker announces 
two further volumes, one on the teaching of Christ about 
salvation recorded by the Synoptists, and the other on that 
teaching as recorded by St. John; we shall await them with 
much interest. 





HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,* 
In the book before us Mr. Fitchett, the well-known author of 
Deeds that Won the Empire and Fights for the Flag, under- 





* How England Saved ig oy the Story of the Great War (1793-1815). By 
W. #H. Fitchett, B.A, LL.D. In 4 vols. Vo’. I., “From the Low Couutries to 
Egypt.” London: Smith, Elder,and Co. 6s) 


takes to tell the history of the Great War with eninnetne 
war which lasted from 1793 till 1815 almost without a tity 
His method of narration may be best described as episodi 
He does not, that is, attempt a continnous narrative of in 
the events by sea and land and of all the political movements 
and changes at home and on the Continent, but instead gives 
us in chronological order and with a few connecting links g 
series of pictures, naval and military. By this meang the 
great pageant of the war passes before our eyes asin a movin 
panorama. This may not be the history required by the 
student and the politician, but it is exactly the sort of histor 
desired by the million. In truth, it is a revival of the a 
form of historic narration known to man, Mr. Fitchett’s 
episodes of war are in reality veracious prose ballads, J ust 
as the Homeric harpers told in a series of episodes the varioug 
events of the Trojan War, just as the Gleemen sang how the 
Angles and Saxons conquered England, just as the Border 
minstrels sang of Chevy Chace and a hundred other forays 
just as at this moment tales of war are sung on the Indian 
frontier or in the deserts of Arabia or the Soudan, so Mr 
Fitchett, using the medium of his age, and selecting from 
actual records rather than relying on tradition, recounts the 
bigh deeds of the past, and sets forth the wars of Nelson and 
Wellington. 

As yet only the first volume of Mr. Fitchett’s book ig 
published, but we venture to think that it will not prove the 
least interesting. And for this reason. It deals with a 
portion of the land side of the Great War of which most 
people have very little knowledge indeed. Asa rule, people 
are apt to assume that our share in the Continental cam. 
paigns only began with the Peninsular War. They forget the 
engagements, very little glorious to our commanders, though 
full of glory to our men, which took place in the Low 
Countries at the very outset of the war. For example, 
how many Hnglishmen have heard of Vicoigne, where the 
Coldstreams carried the enemy’s entrenchments at the point 
of the bayonet, or—unless they are Guardsmen—remember 
“Lincelles” ? But though our troops fought well, they and 
their allies were several times driven back; and at Tourcoing 
we actually lost nineteen guns out of twenty-eight. It was 
in Flanders, however, that the French first came across the 
Duke of Wellington. This episode shall be given in Mr, 
Fitchett’s own spirited words :— 

“ Wellesley greatly distinguished himself in the retreat, In 
the attack on Boxtel the assault failed, the British were falling 
back, and in a narrow way horsemen and infantry were mingled 
in leaderless confusion. The French saw their opportunity, and 
their cavalry came forward at speed. Suddenly a steadfast red 
line was drawn across the road in the path of the galloping 
horsemen. Wellesley had opened the files of the 33rd to’let the 
tumult of broken infantry and cavalry flow through, thea, 
closing his files again, he waited for the French attack, The 
horsemen came on at a furious pace; Wellesley, with charac- 
teristic coolness, held .his fire till the French were within pistol- 
shot distance, then he threw in a volley so sure and deadly that 
the foremost horses and men tumbled before it, and the rear 
ranks swung round and galloped off. Wellesley, in this, his first 
serious fight, was only twenty-five years old, but he showed a 
touch of that iron coolness and genius for battle which explains 
the Peninsula and Waterloo. The 33rd formed part of the rear- 
guard in that disastrous and bitter retreat, and it is curious to 
reflect how the course of history might have been changed if 
Wellesley had fallen, the leader of a beaten rear-guard, in some 
distracted skirmish amongst the swamps and dykes of Holland.” 
It is pleasant to turn from our military muddles in the earlier 
part of the war to our almost unvarying successes at sea. Mr. 
Fitchett tells with all his accustomed vigour and picturesque- 
ness the glorious history of the war by sea. Nothing could be 
better than his rendering of the story of Camperdown, which 
in true ballad style opens with an account of how, while Pitt 
was sitting after dinner at Walmer Castle “ drinking a glass 
of wine” with his guests, “a smuggler came abraptly into 
the room,” and told how he had seen the Dutch and British 
fleets engaged, and how the British were victorious. Our 
readers will follow the battle for themselves; we shall only 
quote the following charming passage telling first of naval 
chivalry and good manners, and then of naval piety,—a piety 
as sincere as it was vigorous :— 

“De Winter himself was carried a prisoner to England, and it 
marks both his Dutch phlegm and the equal Scottish co Iness of 
his victor that, on the evening of the engagement, they played a 
friendly rubber of whist together in Dunean’s cabin. De Winter 
was beaten, upon which he observed with a smile, ‘ It is rather 





hard to be beaten twice in one day by the same opponent.’ 
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a 
Duncan took his victory with characteristic sobriety. According 
¢ Ralfe, after the action was over, he, in presence of the Dutch 
admiral, called all his crew on deck, and with faces still blackened 
with the smoke of the fight, they knelt, admiral and seamen 
ogether, on the shot-torn planks, and offered thanksgiving to 
God for the victory. In England the news of the battle was re- 
ceived with overwhelming joy. It was not merely that one more 
triumph was added to British naval records. The shadow of 
threatened invasion had vanished. The loyalty as well as the 
fighting qualities of the British fleet had been triumphantly 


demonstrated.” 

But if it warms the heart to read of our naval victories, it 
warms them almost more to read the story—and admirably 
goes Mr. Fitchett tell it—of the mutiny in the Fleet at 
Spithead. The men had great grievances, yet almost their 
frst thought was to assure the Government against which 
they were in insurrection that the mutiny would be at an 
end if the French put to sea. It is difficult to keep patience 
at the thought of the Admiralty allowing such men to 
be cheated and starved and ill-treated. Here is Mr. Fitchett’s 
account of the men’s grievances, compiled with great skill, 
for instead of being a dead abstract, it gives, when possible, 
¢he men’s own words :— 


“The Magna Charta of the seamen at Spithead, the catalogue 
of their grievances, is almost touching by its simplicity and 
reasonableness. It was a forecastle Bill of Rights with five 
clauses. The hunger-bitten Jacks demanded—(1) ‘ That our pro- 
visions be raised to the rate of sixteen ounces to the pound, and 
of a better quality.’ The purser, it is to be noted, deducted two 
ounces out of every pound of meat in Jack’s beef-kid, and of flour 
in his pudding, as his perquisite. The purser of the period had no 
fixed salary ; he was paid by gains of this character, and, natur- 
ally, as his perquisites expanded the rations of the sailors shrank. 
(2) ‘Your petitioners request that your honours will be pleased to 
observe that there shall be no flour served while we are in 
harbour ’—Jack, that is, wanted fresh bread while in port, instead 
of weevily biscuits. Also, ‘that it might be granted that there 
be a sufficient quantity of vegetables of such kinds as may be most 
plentiful in the ports to which we go.’ Clause 3 asked for ‘ better 
care of the sick, and that the necessaries for the sick be not on any 
account embezzled.’ Clause 4 asked ‘that we may be looked upon 
asa number of men standing in defence of our country, and that 
we may in some wise have grant and opportunity to taste the 
sweets of liberty on shore when in any harbour, and we have com- 
p'eted the duty of our ship after our return from sea.’ ‘ Which,’ 
added Jack, ‘is a natural request, and congenial to the heart of 
man.’ Clause 5 asked ‘if any man is wounded in action, his pay 
be continued until he is cured and discharged.’ Jack's mutiny, 
in short, was based not on ‘the rights of man,’ but on the 
villainous condition of the beef-tub. It represented, not any 
yearnings for ‘fraternity,’ but only for fresh vegetables when in 
port. The sailors added, ‘ We likewise agree in opinion that we 
should suffer double the hardships we have hitherto experienced 
before we would suffer the crown of England to be in the least 
imposed upon by that of any other power in the world.’ But 
they went on to declare that they would not weigh anchor until 
their grievances were redressed, ‘except in the case of the 
enemy’s fleet putting to sea.’ In that event Jack was cheerfully 
willing to suspend his complaints until he had thrashed the 
Frenchmen; then he would return, fresh and happy, to discuss 
matters again with ‘their honours, the Lords of the Admiralty.’ 
The sailors, having determined to temporarily take possession of 
the fleet, carried out their plans with great art and resolution. 
A quaint strain of loyalty, and of respect for discipline and for 
their officers—or for most of them—ran, however, through 
their mutinous proceedings. Order was enforced with rough 
sternness. The Jacks of the fleet, indeed, plied the whip more 
energetically on each others’ backs during the interregnum of 
the mutiny than their own officers ever dreamed of doing inthe days 
of their unchallenged authority. A captain was appointed from 
each forecastle ‘to see that watches were kept and order 
observed.’ A thread of boyishness runs through Jack’s 
character, and it was gravely ordered that the crew of each 
vessel should man the foreshrouds at eight o’clock every morning, 
and deliver three loud cheers into space; in this sonorous, but 
somewhat inarticulate fashion, proclaiming to each other and to 
the world that the mutiny was still in existence. On Sunday, 
again, during divine service, all the boats of the fleet were 
manned, and the seamen rowed in procession round the harbour. 
Tke crew of one ship, the ‘Royal Charlotte,’ having failed to 
cheer with due punctuality and heartiness at eight o’clock, they 
were warned that they would be fired into next morning unless 
their cheers had the necessary volume; and the vocal perform- 
ances of the offending ship on the next day were waited for by 
the sea-dogs on every forecastle in a severely critical mood. A 
rope with a noose atits end hung from the fore-yard-arm of every 
vessel, as “1: 3xpressive hint of what would happen to any 
offender. auy sailor getting drunk was flogged by his fellow- 
seamen wit}. extraordinary vigour. ‘The zeal of the fleet, indeed, 
for temperance was surprising.” 
We can quote no more of Mr. Fitchett’s delightful book, and 
shall only say in conclusion that the work is worthy of the 
author of Deeds that Won the Empire and Fights for the 
Flag. We look forward with a keen sense of pleasure to the 
three more volumes promised to complete the work. 





THE PRINCE DE LIGNE.* 


THE Memoir of the Prince de Ligne edited by Miss Wormeley 
is nothing else than an ingenious mosaic, and we like the book 
none the less because we cannot approve the principle of its 
composition. Now, the editor of these two volames has taken 
the all too scanty Memoir written by the Prince, and filled it out 
with letters, sketches, and reflections culled from thethirty-four 
volumes of his works. It isa method of editing beset with 
peculiar danger, yet it is not unhappily applied to the Prince 
de Ligne, for he was surely the best witness to his own gaiety 
and splendour; nor was he ever overtaken by reticence when 
speaking of himself. But the encyclopedic habit of his age 
persuaded him to bury his lucid observations beneath a mass 
of irrelevant print; and Miss Wormeley is only following 
Madame de Stuél in her attempt to disengage the Prince de 
Ligne from the literary avalanche which overwhelmed a 
publisher in bankruptcy and might have driven a less lively 
courtier into oblivion. Briefly, the Memoir here presented is 
from the Prince’s pen, but the editor must assume responsi- 
bility for selection and arrangement. The authenticity of 
the book is thus lessened; its force and interest ure more 
than doubled. 

The Prince de Ligne was born at the Castle of Belcil in 
1755. The father was as stern as the son was joyous, and it 
was not in the recesses of Belgium that the most radiant of 
heroes learned to smile. His father married him without his 
consent while he was yet a boy, and seems to have thought 
that his duty ended there. When the young Prince was 
appointed Colonel of his father’s regiment he wrote to his 
father the following letter: “ Monseignear, I have the honour 
to inform your Highness that I have just been appointed 
Colonel of your regiment. Iam, with profound respect,” &c. 
Here is the father’s reply: “ Monsieur, after the misfortune 
of having you for a son, nothing could more keenly affect me 
than the misfortune of baving you for a Colonel.” But the 
Prince was unabashed by the paternal severity. “ Mon- 
seigneur,” he answered with respect, ‘neither the one nor 
the other is my fault. It is to the Emperor that your High- 
ness should complain for the second misfortune.” Even here 
the note of gaiety is struck, and possibly his father was the 
only man that never liked him. For the rest, he carried his 
joyousness into the serious pursuits of a busy life. It was 
said of him that he went into battle with a jaunty, animated 
air, which heightened his valour and gave it an easy grace. 

Bat fighting was the real business of his life. He hated 
diplomacy, as the back-shop of intrigue, and even in his cradle 
he dreamed of war. What he would have achieved with a 
bigh command is uncertain, for his courage was a gift of 
personal genius, which sought out danger and delighted in 
the music of atienemy’s guns. However, Wellington is said to 
have valued his military treatises, and his reckless bravery 
made him the idol of all the armies with which he served. 
Nevertheless, he himself was not content. “Isay nothing 
against my valour,” he once wrote in a passage of curious 
introspection; “that is brilliant enough, no doubt; but I do 
not think it is pure enough; there is clap-trap in it; I play 
too much to the gallery. I prefer the valour of my dear good 
Charles, who never looks about him to see if he is being 
looked at.” A sirange confession for a soldier, truly; yet 
not wholly disinterested. For his son Charles was the 
sincerest admiration of his life. He worshipped the boy’s 
bravery, he respected his character, and when he died at the 
head of his troops the Prince knew the one great sorrow of 
his life. But a soldier, whoever he might be, aroused his 
enthusiasm, if only he cherished a high ideal of his pro- 
fession :— 

““ Be you of the blood of heroes,” said he, “ be you of the race of 
demigods, if glory does not intoxicate you continually do not 
stand beneath her banners. ..... Love the profession of arms 
before all else ; love it with passion —yes, passion is the word. If 
you do not dream of soldiering, if you do not devour books and 
plans of war, if you do not kiss the footprints of old soldiers, if 
you do not weep at the recital of their combats, if you are not con- 
suwed with the desire to see war, and with shame that you havo 
never done so, tear off in haste the uniform that you dis honour.” 


Such was the temper in which he approached the trade of 
arms, and it is small wonder that he won the laurels of 
success, 


* The Prince de Ligue his Memoirs, Lelters, awl Miscellaneous Papers, 
Selected and translated by Katharine Prescott Worwmeley. London: W. 
Heinemann. [£2 2s.] 
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He fought through the Seven Years War, and his sword 
was always unsheathed when opportunity favoured him. But 
even in peace he lived without boredom and without regret. 
Though at first the Court of France wearied him, though he 
found Louis XV. dull and Madame de Pompadour valgar, he 
worshipped Marie Antoinette with a loyal and constant heart, 
he wrote the most eloquent defence of her character known to 
us, and Belgian that he was he died the last and most 
polished of Parisian courtiers. Through all the years of 
inaction he had but one ambition,—bappiness. ‘“ You should 
wake up singing,” he once said, and he sang and smiled 
all the eighty years of his life. He went everywhere, he 
knew everybody, he read everything. The Emperor Joseph: 
the great Frederick, Catherine herself, were among his friends, 
and he met them all upon equal terms. Subservience, indeed, 
was as far from his nature as snobbery, and it is typical 
of his complex simplicity that when he first called upon 
Rousseau he did not think it worth while to reveal his 
name. But wherever he went he took and found happiness; 
the expedition to the Crimea undertaken by Catherine 
became under his auspices an unbroken merry-making; 
and even when the world tired him he was never at a loss, 
For there were still the gardens of Belcil to delight his 
taste; there were treatises to sketch upon the art of war; 
there were pages to be added to his excellent memoirs. 


And he held his own in all worlds, because his manners 
were perfect, his wit sharp and shrewd. Only once in his 
life was he embarrassed (and even then he is not sare that 
the embarrassment was not assumed). This was when the 
Emperor Joseph presented him to Frederick the Great. “He 
looks shy,” murmured the Emperor to the King, “which I 
never knew him to be before; he will be worth more 
presently.” No doubt he was, for, as he tells us, he presently 
discoursed to the King with perfect ease and freedom. More- 
over, it is clear that he possessed a pretty talent of compli- 
ment, which should have endeared him to many. Unhappily, 
we can but guess at a gift, which disappears with its pos- 
sessor ; yet in his works we find many a trace of the vanished 
talent. Thus of Charles of Lorraine he says: “He was so 
kind that it showed in his angers.” And even more eloquent 
is his flattery of the lady of whom he wrote: “ Her virtue 
never made anybody frown.” 


But this smiling courtier had a sterner side to his intellect, 
and in many a page he reveals himself, not only as a wise 
judge of men, but as a sound politician. When he visited 
Voltaire at Ferney he found the philosopher profoundly in 
love with the English Constitution. The Prince de Ligne 
said to him: “ M. de Voltaire, add to that the ocean for its 
support, without which it would not last a year.” This, of 
course, is not absolutely true, but it is a proper reply 
to those who believe that a good Constitution pre- 
serves its excellence in a strange land and under strange 
conditions. Still shrewder is the following commentary on the 
French :—“ If Frenchmen cease to be children, I will not 
answer for them, If races, newspapers, English clubs, frock- 
coats, boots, cords in their leather breeches, theatres, and 
dreadful dramas cause them to lose their national graces,— 
if they cease to be singing, dancing, and gallanting, the 
French will become furious madmen.” How true is this 
opinion was proved once within the lifetime of De Ligne 
himself. It is being proved again to-day with every circum- 
stance of squalor. But despite his frivolity, this amiable 
Prince knew France and her character, as he knew all the 
great Monarchs of his time, and his works are a pleasant 
commentary upon the grave history of half a century. So he 
lived alert, joyous, intelligent, and he died at a moment that 
he might have chosen for himself, when Vienna was agog 
with the Congress. Europe was there to stand by his 
grave, and he was buried with a kind of fitness in the interval 
between two balls. 





A COLOSSAL ANTHOLOGY.* 
Dr. GARNETT has undertaken a very great task indeed,—to 
represent to the ordinary reader the literature of the world. 
He was for many years familiar with the embodiment of this 
literature in books where its gigantic proportions may best be 
seen,—the Library of the British Museum. The shelves of the 
* The International Tibrary of Famous Literature. Edited by Dr. Richard 

Garnett. London: the Standard Office. [£6 16s. Gd.] 


2U vols. 








tr errr. 
library may be measured by miles and its volumes by millions - 


: less stout heart would have been appalled by the prospect of 
aving to represent it even within the ample space of 7), 
International Library, with its twenty volumes and el 
thousand pages. And what about the heart of the reviewer 
and the task before him? This certainly would be even 
harder than that essayed by Dr. Garnett and his coadjutors 
for besides the names associated with his on the title-page 
(M. Léon Vallée, Dr. Alois Brandl, and Mr. Donald G. Mitchel)’ 
he has had help from Sir W. Besant, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and 
others. If we were to suppose that these twenty volumes repre- 
sent the result of an examination which has classified the 
masterpieces of three thousand years and more, and that it 
was our business to revise this result, it would be impossible 
to attempt a critique. Let us rather see what Dr. Garnett 
and his helpers have actually done. In the first volume we 
have a specimen of Babylonian literature, and an essay by 
Sir M. Monier- Williams on Indian hymns, with specimens, So 
far so good; nor are we disposed to complain of the third 
choice, Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Prince Sidddrtha’s Marriage,’ 
Sir Edwin has taken a great deal of pains to imbue himself 
with the spirit of Indian genius. But when we come to the 
fourth, “The Cup of Cold Water,” we are a little perplexed, 
Miss C. M. Yonge always writes well, and her description of 
David and his longing for the water from the well of Bethleher 
is good; bat Alexander of Macedon and Sir Philip Sidney are 
nearly as prominent in her pages as the Hebrew King. And 
what do we have from the Hebrew literature itself ? Absolutely 
nothing; and, instead, “The Seventh Plague of Egypt,” by 
George Croly, and “The Burial of Moses,” by Mrs. C. F. 
Alexander. We have nothing to say against Dr. Croly and Mrs, 
Alexander, but it is no disrespect to them to say that we 
should have preferred “The Song of Deborah,” some chapters 
from Job and from Isaiah, to mention a few names only from 
many. If the Bible was “taboo,” these modern writings 
about it should logically have been “taboo” also. “ The Oldest 
Story in the World” is an Egyptian romance, and certainly 
in its right place; but why Mr. Watts-Dunton’s sonnet on the 
“ Miragein Egypt”? It may bea masterpiece, but why here ? 
As for the “ Manners and Customs of the Eyyptians,” it is 
really a somewhat absurd choice. It is from our old friend 
Rollin’s “ Ancient History.” Rollin died in 1741, long before 
a single hieroglyphic had been deciphered. To quote an 
account of Egyptian life from him is like reproducing a 
book on astronomy written before the discovery of the 
telescope. As we proceed our perplexity as to the 
principle which has dominated the editor’s choice is 
not removed. Shelley’s translation of “ Homer's Hymn to 
Mercury ” is doubtless fine, but why iz this particular place? 
The Hymn is not Homer’s; this does not matter much, but 
why bas it precedence over all the rewl Homeric poems? 
The fourth piece after this is “Sohrab and Fustum,” always 
welcome, it is true, but surely needing some ‘utroductory 
note to account for its presence. It is not every one who 
knows about Ferdausi and the historical value of the legends 
which his great poem embodied. But letting this pass, why 
are we asked to read what Miss Edith M. Thomas thought 
after she had read Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poetry ? This, too, 
may bea masterpiece, but it is not pertinent. Professor Jebb's 
essay on Pindar is welcome is every way, and we are not dis- 
posed to object to Arnold’s “‘Homer and his Translators.” 
But Tennyson’s skit on English hexameters and Keats's 
sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, noble as it is, are of a purely 
literary character, and so out of place. This is, in fact, the 
chief complaint we have to make about the Library, that we 
bave to shift our standpoint incessantly from the historical to 
the literary and back again. The admirable translations 
quoted from Messrs. Butcher and Lang are quite in place, 
and so is the passage from Pope, who keeps his hold on the 
English reader; but W. S. Landor’s dialogue, “ Achilles and 
Helena,” is doubtful, to say the least, and so is Arnold's 
“The Strayed Reveler” (why the Americanis. ! spelling *). 
Why not Grote or Thirlwall or Curtius, or, for .ue matter of 
that, Herodotus himself, if Thermopylae had to be described ? 
Why the obsolete Rollin? (The date, we see, is misprinted 
430 B.C., as shortly afterwards in the account of Livy we 
have 17 B.C. for 17 A.D., for the date of death.) Tie last 
extract in the volume is another irrelevant “ masterpiece,”"— 
“Nymphs,” by Thomas Wade. Who was Mr. Wade? He 
did not know that “from ye” is bad grammar. The second 
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a 
volume begins with an essay from the pen of one of the 


editor’s associates,—not very respectful, by the way, to some of 
the select. We read of “wordy aids and enlightenments of 
Monier- Williams,” and the “easy pace and amiable and 
sugared dalliance” of Sir Edwin Arnold. The contents 
are not without anomalies, and the order, or disorder, 
is baffling, but on the whole it is an improvement on 
the first. We venture, however, to protest against 
the translation of Horace III. 29 It is poor throughout, 
and what could be worse than “ Wet Tibur’s moistened plain ” P 
We might prolong our criticisms indefinitely by going 
in detail through the volumes. But it would be useless. 
Sui stantially they come to the same thing. We might have had 
a view of the world-literatures in their order presented to us 
by examples carefully selected, and, where necessary, made 
wailable by the best translations. Into this view nothing 
velonging to another age or another literature should have 
been intruded. Keats’s “ Hyperion,” for instance, does not 
halong to Greek literature, and should not have found a 
ylace in the examples which are intended to exhibit it to us. 
And, indeed, noble poem as it is, it is essentially romantic, 
ind not classical. But we do not care to prolong these re- 
marks. We gladly acknowledge that there isin this collection 
come really good and valuable work, that a number of very 
jne things are brought together in it, and that it contains, in 
the introductory and critical essays, much that will help and 
nlighten the reader. As an anthology, indeed, there is, as 
far ee bulk is concerned, nothing, we think, like it in exist- 
ence, Whether it might not have been better is another 
euitter. Here it is, and we can at any rate agree that for the 
1ivorous general reader it will supply a wide pasturage. 


ouir 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


We are very glad to find that in her new novel Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett has abandoned her rapturous eulogies of delectable 
early eighteenth-century Dukes and homicidal hoydens for 
‘he delineation of rural life in the Southern States before and 
ifter the war. Itis an elementary canon of fiction that people 
write best of what they know best, and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
irst-hand knowledge of Tennessee at the period indicated is 
woduetive of far more convincing results than her lurid 
smi ginings of high life under Queen Anne, coupled with an 
mperfect assimilation of the diction of Steele and Addison. 
Her latest venture, though heavily handicapped by its terribly 
sumbrous title, Zn Connection with the De Willoughby Claim, 
is excellent both in matter and manner. The plot may best 
ve described as a variant on the story of the Ugly Duckling. 
Tom De Willoughby, the son of a leading Tennessee Judge 
anda toast of the countryside, belies his parentage in his 
looks, his figure, and his manners, A clumsy colossus, 
bullied by his father and despised by his elegant brothers, 
after an ineffectual effort to enter the medical profession, 
Tom claims a share of his patrimony, leaves home, settles in 
North Carolina, where he sinks his social status, and becomes 
storekeeper and postmaster. The story is concerned with 
the expansion of his nature amid congenial surroundings, 
and, above all, with the romantic results of his chivalrous 
action in adopting the nameless orphan daughter of a 
stranger woman, whose only claim on his attention was her 
poverty and friendliness. The narrative is none too closely 
init, and the movement of the story suffers from the long 
period of years over which it is spread. But the central 
characters are excellently conceived, and many phases of 
homely Southern life are delineated with spirit and humour, 


Lord Meath has from time to time published hints to 
benevolent millionaires as to the disposition of their sur- 
plus capital; and within the last week or so an enterprising 
journalist has imposed upon himself a similar task for the 
benefit of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The sphere of altruistic 





*(1.) In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim. By Frances Hodgson 
nett. London : Frederick Warne and Co. [6s.] (2.) The Princess Xenia. 





endeavour as mapped out by such writers wears a somewhat 
drab aspect as compared with the possibilities that suggest 
themselves to the ingenious fancy of the romancer. The hero 
of Mr. Marriott Watson’s new novel, Zhe Princess Xenia, is 
an impecunious but intrepid young gentleman who from 
motives of economy has taken up his residence in the capital 
of a small German Duchy. To him enters the family solicitor 
post-haste from the obsequies of an intestate uncle, with a 
legacy of four and a half millions. Whereon Christopher 
Lambert, scorning the commonplace celebrity attaching to the 
millionaire in London, where he would only beone in a hundred, 
resolves to play the part of special Providence toa little Grand 
Duchy of seventy thousand souls all told. His very first step 
precipitates him into the secret conclave of a nest of revolu- 
tionaries; at the second he loses his heart te the beauti- 
ful Princess Xenia; and the story thereon resolves itself 
into the record of the adventures, embarrassments, and perils 
which grow ont of the effort to reconcile the anomalies 
of his compromising position. Of the already numerous 
progeny of Stevenson’s Prince Otto, this is not the least 
successful in manner. Mr. Marriott Watson has caught the 
gallantry and picturesqueness of Stevenson’s style with 
singular fidelity, though we doubt if his master would have 
revived such Wardour Street forms as “stentorious” and 
“dedalan.” In plot the story suffers from excessive com- 
plication, but it is boldly invented, seethes with intrigue and 
excitement, and ends happily, as all romances of this sort 
should end, with a love-match between the millionaire and 
the Princess. 

The long, sentimental, and conventional tale which gives 
its name to Mr. J. A. Barry’s collection of Australian short 
stories, Against the Tides of Fate, gives but inadequate 
indication of the quality of the remainder. From tragical 
melodrama in the opening story, which tells how a young 
sailor was parted from his sweetheart by the machinations of 
a rival, we pass in “ That Boy Jack” toa spirited piece of 
boy-hero-worship, and in “Ophir’s Sweep” to robust farce 
describing how the miserly sister of a straitlaced dissenting 
minister ruined his position by succumbing to the lure of a 
sporting tipster. From this point the book gains steadily in 
interest and, we must add, in gruesomeness. Thus we have 
in “Kedar Rowe” the story of the “new chum” who, to 
revenge himself on the uncle who had bullied and flogged 
him, joined the blacks, “went Fantee,” and after helpiny 
to slaughter his kin, finally fell by the spears of the 
savages in his vain effort to rescue his cousin—a girl who 
had been kind to him—from the general massacre. Two 
other grisly tales of revenge are those of the preternaturally 
clever and vindictive baboon and the jealous Cayugan girl. 
Most horrible of all, however, is the narrative of the expe- 
dition undertaken to provide a famous ethnologist with a 
collection of native skulls. If Mr. Barry’s handling of senti- 
ment and of normal situations were on a par with his gift of 
narration and his invention of striking incidents, he would 
take far higher rank than he is entitled to. 

The courage displayed by Mrs. Walford in dispensing with 
the romantic element in Sir Patrick: the Puddock is truly 
remarkable. The hero, a Scotch Baronet, is homely to the 
verge of insignificance in appearance, while the heroine cares 
neither for books, pictures, nor music, hardly knows a word of 
French, and, in short, has nothing to recommend her but her 
looks, her fortune, and her amiability. The cast of the piece 
is completed by an “h”-less but benevolent millionaire, his 
kindly wife, their ugly and impecunious protégée, and 
the Baronet’s younger brother and his selfish, sponging 
wife. The plot is concerned with the machinations of the 
millionaire’s wife to engineer a match between Sophy (the 
ugly girl) and the Baronet, and the successful strategy by 
which the millionaire frustrates this scheme. As a matter of 
fact, Sir Patrick had already lost his heart to the pretty 
heroine, and, in spite of his diffidence and shyness, his 
chivalrous and considerate self-effacement are amply re- 
warded in the long run. The book, which portrays sundry 
aspects of inoffensive vulgarity with the utrrost fidelity, is of 
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the cheerful, prattling order which disar:.s criticism by its 
invincible good humour. 

Roxane, though in many ways fantastically improbable, at 
function of a novel in being 


any rate fulfils the prime 
ly readable, It begins with the incident of the 
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rescue of Roxane’s mother, Roxane the First, from slavery 
by the hero, Nigel Seatoun, who is a newspaper correspon- 
dent in the Russo-Turkish War of 78. As Seatoun would 
have to Lorrow the money to pay for the girl from his friend 
Wykebam, the latter pays for her himself, carries her off on 
his yacht, and marries her. This, however, is merely a sort 
of prelude to the story proper of Roxane II., the daughter, 
who, after many romantic adventures, out-Rachels Rachel as 
a tragic actress, and is drowned in the wreck of a Channel 
steamer off Dover. The worst fault of the book is that the 
canvas is overcrowded, nor does the author always succeed 
in keeping all the different threads of the story distinct. 
The whole episode of Nigel’s neglected lady-love Mary seems 
a little forced. Indeed, there seems no reason for its 
existence except the determination of the author to avoid the 
commonplace of a happy ending. 

In his new detective novel, The Red-Headed Man, Mr. 
Fergus Hume certainly succeeds in exciting great surprise 
in the reader’s mind at the final discovery of the real criminal, 
That being so, it would be very unfair to give even a remote 
hint at the plot, for whatever interest a novel of this kind 
possesses depends solely on the successful engaging of the 
curiosity of the reader. It is enough to say that The Red- 
Headed Man is a fairly exciting example of its class. 

Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s new novel, A Siren’s Web, is a rather 
commonplace variation upon a very well-worn theme. We all 
know the good young man who struggles between a virtuous 
attachment and his infatuation for a brilliant creature who 
entangles him in a glittering web, and it cannot be said that 
Sir Vyell Tremayne and the beautiful Stella are remarkable 
specimens of their respective orders. Though entirely un- 
distinguished in theme, style, and characterisation, the book 
should prove acceptable to those who really want to kill 
time. 

The only thing bizarre about Dartnell is the character of 
Sir Charles Dartnell. This at least, in the classic phrase of 
Lord Dundreary, “no fellah can understand.” For the rest, 
the book is a detailed account of a perfectly commonplace 
intrigue between Lady Dartnell and Lord Odney. It is not 
a new theme, and no special force or subtlety are shown in 
the handling to excuse its unpleasantness. It may, however, 
be urged in the book’s favour that details are spared, and 
that the intrigue is really more or less a background to the 
bizarre workings of Sir Charles Dartnell’s inscrutable mind. 


In One Year Miss Gerard shows a welcome return to the 
high level of achievement from which she seemed to have 
descended in her last three or four books. Here she gives us 
a most fascinating and brilliant study of life and manners in 
East Galicia, in which the tragic conciusion has at least the 
inevitable note so seldom found in modern fiction, while the 
earlier stages of the story are enlivened by many entertain- 
ing episodes obviously the result of first-hand observation. 
The characters are all excellently drawn, and the contrast 
between the wayward, unconventional heroine and the 
excellent but undemonstrative English governess who acts as 
narrator is maintained with artistic consistency. One Year, 
in short, is the best book from Miss Gerard’s pen since Recha 
and Orthodox, and quite on the same level with those illumina- 
tive studies of manners in South-Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Carryl, whose name is quite unfamiliar to us, has put 
together in The River Syndicate a most ingenious and 
engrossing collection of stories chiefly connected with the 
detection of crime. We have read nothing better for a long 
time in this genve than the story which gives its name to the 
collection, while the annals of practical joking contain few 
more diverting episodes than the recital of the splendid hoax 
played off on the founder of “The Pasha Club.” We only 
hope that Mr. Carryl may be moved to undertake a work de 
longue haleine on the lines of Gaboriau. He is, to judge 
from these preliminary essays, admirably equipped for the 
task, 
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The Education of Mr. Pipp. By Charles Dana Gibson. (John 
Lane. 20s.)—Mr. Gibson has created a real personage in his 
delightful character, Mr. Pipp. We see him before us in his 
physical characteristics, and through this picture of the outer 
man we are given a real insight into his mind. Mr. Pipp is 








reas 
emphatically what women call a “ darling.” He i : 
shabby-looking, his hair and his whiskers al diene rs 
best friends could not call him handsome. Yet we see th : * 
had a merry mind, that he was in the truest sense of the sen “4 
gentleman, and we love him for his unselfishness, his devoti 
to his magnificent daughters, and even for the pathos of ri 
bewilderment when he finds himself in difficult and incompreh ‘i 
sible situations. Now, to express all this through the saline ct 
black-and-white drawings is no mean tour de force, for we ra 
that we should have understood the whole story quite as well ? 
the “reading” had been entirely left out. Mr. Gibson in st 
drawings, therefore, passes out of the ranks of the delineator c 
those of the creator, and the shade of Leech’s Mr. Briggs will 
welcome Mr. Pipp as a fit companion in the shadow-land of the 
might-have-been. As for Mr. Pipp's daughters, we may be per- 
mitted the criticism that they really are too divinely tall and 
more divinely fair than is consistent with probability. We are 
glad to see in the last picture that Mr. Pipp’s delightful grand- 
son has inherited the merry mind of his grandpapa. Perhaps in 
future years Mr. Gibson will trace for us the career of this. 
engaging young gentleman with as true an insight and as certain, 
a pencil as he has used in the present book. 


The Other Side of the Sun. By Evelyn Sharp. Illustrated by 
Nellie Syrett. (John Lane. 6s.)—This is a charming Christ- 
mas gift-book. One soon feels at home in the particular part, 
of Fairyland that Miss Sharp writes about. There are no 
monsters, and there is only one giant, who is soon disposed 
of, but there are plenty of adventures, though not of an 
alarming kind. In the story called “ [The Hundredth Princess” 
we are told how the King’s ducks came to be stuffed with rose- 
mary, and how he ate three helpings of this tasty dish. Each 
story has a full-page coloured picture of considerable artisti. 
merit. Their fine colour and broad and vigorous treatment attract 
and satisfy the eye. 


Josephine, Empress and Queen. By F. Masson. Translated by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Goupiland Co., Paris. 63s. net.)—Josephine 
is appropriately commemorated in a volume which is chiefly 
notable for the beauty of its illustrations,—for her looks and her 
dresses and her general elegance were the most noteworthy 
things about her. The art of the Empire was not good art, but 
such as it was it exactly suited the Empress. The life of 
Josephine cannot be made really interesting, for there was very 
little in her, except the most colossal spendthriftness that the 
world has ever seen, coupled with a good deal of selfish amiability 
and a great deal of social charm. At the same time, Josephine 
was never really a great lady, but only a person who could give a 
wonderfully successful impersonation of that part when on the 
Imperial stage. The book is worthy to rank in point of “ get- 
up” with the rest of the Goupil historical publications. 


The Ruba’yat of Omar Khayam. Translated by Mrs. H. M. 
Cadell. With an Introduction by Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 
(John Lane. 5s.)—Mr. Garnett in his interesting introduction 
gives a short account of the late Mrs. Cadell’s life, and of her 
brave struggle against ill-health, in spite of which she is the only 
woman who has collated and translated Omar. Her verse flows 
smoothly, and ,the English is good, although closely following 
the original, but it cannot bear the comparison with FitzGera! 
which is inevitably forced upon it. This is her version of the 
well-known quatrain, beginning “I sometimes think that never 
blows so red” :— 

“ Where e’er the tulips or the roses bloom, 
Know that they sprout where blood of Kings hath flowed : 


Each violet tuft that bursts in fresh perfume, 
Was once a mole where beauty’s visage glowed.” 


Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Max 
Rooses. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 42s. net.)—Former 
volumes of this work have already been noticed in these columns ; 
here we will only call attention to the beautiful landscape work 
of M. Jacob Maris, of which there are many examples in the first 
article in this book. There is also an interesting study of th: 
great painter. 


A Manual of Historic Ornament. By R. Glazier. (B. T 
Batsford. 5s.)—Within a small space we are given characteristic 
specimens of ways in which different peoples have striven to orna 
ment the works of their hands. The range is large, and begins 
with the ghastly wriggling lines of the New Zealander, and go 
down tothe Renaissance. The work is illustrated with smal! 
outline drawings which do very well for the primitive and arcli- 
tectural ornaments, but are inadequate to represent Phidias a° 
Michelangelo. 
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The Process Year-Book for 1899. Edited by W. Gamble. (Pen- 
rose.) —Lhis is a technical work dealing with the various ways 
in which illustrations are now produced. The curious thing 
is to note the difference between the beauty of the black-and 
white work and the complete hideousness of the attempts to 
produce coloured prints. When the process-workers try to re- 
produce coloured pictures done with a brush, they inevitably 
rush on disaster, and their results are quite intolerable. When 
they give up this battle with the impossible, and produce works 
specially designed to be printed in colour, they may perhaps 
reach the perfection already attained by the Japanese. 


Piciuresque Kashmir. By Arthur Neve, F.R.CS. (Sandsand Co. 
12s, 6d. net.) —Mr. Neve has been in charge of the Mission Hospital 
since 1881. He knows the country, therefore, and the people 
well. Of the people he does not give a flattering account; yet 
he is hopeful of them. Indeed, they were ill-treated when Indian 
alairs were settled after the Sikh War. The views, which are 
by Mr. Geoffrey W. Millais, include scenes on the lake, in the 
environs of the capital, in the side valleys, and among the hills. 
{he great mountains which divide India from Thibet are naturally 
a prominent feature. There are some views in Thibet itself. 





Jane Austen and her Contemporaries. By Walter Herries Pol- 
lock. (Longmans and Co, 3s, 6d. net.)—The Austenites ought 
to be greatly pleased by Mr. Pollock’s careful criticism. He 
knows not only Miss Austen’s books well, but also the books that 
have been written about them. Nor does he content himself with 
this. He has studied Miss Burney and Miss Edgeworth, and 
compares the work of the three with characteristic skill and in- 
sight. He has added also a few personal details which bear upon 
Miss Austen’s literary position. Perhaps it may be as well to 
warn the reader that he must be thoroughly well posted up in 
the books criticised before he can appreciate Mr. Pollock’s 
criticism, 


The Real Malay. By Sir Frank Athelstane Swettenham, 
K.C.M.G. (J. Lane. 6s.)—Some little time ago we noticed an 
earlier work of Sir F. Swettenham’s about Malaya and the 
Malays. The volume with which he now follows it up is not 
less attractive, nor less convincing in the impression of reality 
which it leaves upon the reader. The representatives of British 
authority in Malay States have no easy task. The ways of the 
people are very different from our ways, but it is not well to meet 
them with too direct an opposition. What to see and what not 
to see, where to follow the laissez-faire policy and where to inter- 
vene, are things not learnt in a day or a year. Besides the 
highly picturesque sketches of men and manners, we get now and 
then pictures of Nature, and Nature nowhere is more marvellous. 
Nor is there wanting the element of the mysterious. One could 
not wish to have anything more weird than the spirit-presence 
of Tolf Mogany, as described in the chapter entitled ‘“‘ After the 
Impressionists.” Our author gives us a particularly interesting 
account of the curious phenomenon known as dmok,—Anglicé, 
“running amuck.’ ‘This is now rare, for the simple reason that 
lunacy is better diagnosed than it 'used to be, and those 
affected by it are put under timely restraint. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


yr this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms.] 





The Cynthia of Propertius, Book I. Done into English Verse by 
Seymour Greig Tremenheere. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. net.)— 
Mr. Tremenheere has, we think, achieved a decided success in a 
very difficult task. Propertius is one of the hardest of the Latins; 
his learning or pedantry makes him more than commonly inac- 
cessible, Yet this is an uncommonly readable translation. Not 
the least of its merits is the really admirable ingenuity with 
which the elegiac couplet with a maximum of thirty-one syllables 
auda minimum of twenty-five is compressed into a couplet limited 
tosixteen. Take this specimen from II., “Quid iuvat ornato” :— 


“ Life of my life, why court applause 
In fluttering folds of Coan gauze, 
With Syrian scent on plaits and curls 
And all the gauds of foreign girls ? 
Why mar the charms your person bears 
And dazzle by a huckster’s wares ? 
Your looks, believe me, need no spice ; 
Love, nude himself, hates artifice. 
What beauties e’er with Nature’s vied ?— 
Wild ivy, meadows gaily pied, 
Lone dells with beauteous berries fraught, 
Clear streams that find their way untaught, 
Bright shores with native gems self-strewn, 
And birds that never learnt a tune!” 


Or this from XIV., “ Nam quis divitiis” :— 


“ Who cares for Wealth, with Love at strife ? 
If Venus frown, I prize not life. 




































































She can o’erpower the stalwart prince, 
She makes the hardiest peasant wince ; 
She dares to scale with stealthy tread 
The onyx stair, the inlaid bed, 

And make young Dives toss and fret 
Despite his damask coverlet. 

Let her but smile, and I'll not care 
One jot for king or millionaire !” 


Mr. E. V. Lucas, whoas the editor of the delightful “Dumpy 
Books” and of an admirable collection of poetry for children has 
already established his claim to be considered a nursery bene- 
factor, has now collaborated with Mr, F. D. Bedford, an artist of 
skill and distinction, in The Book of Shops (Grant Richards, oblong 
4to,6s.), a happy idea, carried out with charming results both on the 
literary and artistic sides. We are glad to see that in the twenty 
odd coloured pictures which make up the volume Mr. Bedford has: 
not disregarded the claims of the village shop or the pavement 
vendors —there is a most striking design of the hot-potato seller 
—nor failed to avail himself of the picturesque possibilities pre- 
sented by the equipments of the chemist, the bird-fancier, and the 
itinerant basket-maker. Mr. Lucas’s rhymes are alert, pointed, 
and whimsical. We must content ourselves with one specimen of 
his work,—the stanzas on the watchmaker :— 

“A watch will tell the time of day, 
Or tell it nearly, anyway, 
Exeepting when it’s overwound, 

Or when you drop it on the ground, 


If any of our waiches stop, 

We haste to Mr. Cogs’s shop, 

For though to scold us he pretends, 

He’s quite among our special friends, 

He fits a dice-box in his eye, 

And takes a long and thoughtful spy, 

And prods the wheels, and says, ‘ Dear, dear, 
More carelessness, I greatly fear.’ 


And then he lays the dice-box down 

And frowns a most prodigious frown ; 

But if we ask him what’s the time 

He'll make his gold repeater chime.” 
Altogether this is quite one of the most original and attractive- 
gift-books for children that we have seen this season. 


A History of England. By Katharine Coman, PhB., and 
Elizabeth K. Kendall, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Much has to be crowded into a small space, a difficult task, 
which the writers, two ladies who profess history at Wellesley 
College, have accomplished with creditable success. Two points 
to which they direct special attention are the influence of the 
Celtic element and colonisation. All the best authorities have 
been consulted (references being duly given). The bibliography 
is likely to be very useful. We must quote a passage referring to 
the War of Independence which is curiously apposite to-day :— 
“In the American War England was handicapped by the three 
thousand miles of sea which lay between her and her rebellious 
subjects ; moreover, she made the mistake of despising the men 
who opposed her. Furthermore, she was forced to pay the price 
of her past successes on the Continent. Jealousy of England 
was one of the controlling forces of European politics.” Absit 
omen, we must add. But we must remember also (1) that all the 
British in South Africa are on our side ; (2) that it is we, and not 
our enemy, who are upholding the cause of liberty and of “no 
taxation without representation.” 


Girt- Booxs.—The Crock of Gold. By S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Baring-Gould tells here in his own attractive 
way twelve “ fairy-tales, old and new.” He puts them in a quaint 
setting. They are supposed to have been told by one Jeremiah 
Toope, a schoolmaster in Devonshire, for the consolation of the 
Queen of the Fairies, whose pet hedgehog has been eaten by a 
fox. Mr. Toope was badly treated by his “governing bodies ” 
(against whom Mr. Baring-Gould must bear some special grudge), 
and is finally removed, as was Thomas the Rhymer, to a place 
where presumably they do not exist. A pretty little present 
may be found in a “thumbnail” edition of Izaak Walton’s 
Compleat Angler (H. Frowde and Co., 1s. net), printed on the famous 
India paper, and so small that it can be stowed away in a watch- 
pocket, if any one wears watch-pockets nowadays.——Five 
volumes in the “ Midget Series” (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.) are The Enchanted Doll, by Mark Lemon, with Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle; F. W. Carové’s Story Without an End, told in 
English by Sarah Austin, with Illustrations by Aimée G. Clifford; 
Favourite Fables for Tiny Trots, with Illustrations by A. S. 
Wilkinson; W. Blake’s Songs of Innocence, with Illustrations by 
Clara Levetus; and the Seven Champions of Christendom, with 
Illustrations by A. G. Walker. It is sensibly suggested that 
these little volumes, which will travel at the penny postage, may 
take the place of Christmas cards, which seem to be going some- 
what out of fashion. ——For older readers there is a reprint of The 








Finger of Fate, by Captain Mayne Reid (J, Bowden, 3s. 6d.) 
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New Evririons.—Impressions of South Africa. By James 
Bryce. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This the third edition of Mr. 
Bryce’s book has been revised throughout, a new prefatory 
chapter has been added, and the two Transvaal Conventions are 
given as appendices. Though we do not agree with all its con- 
clusions, we gladly admit that the prefatory chapter is a very 
fair and moderate statement of the position just before the war. 
Mr. Bryce no doubt thinks that the Government mismanayed 
matters and might have avoided war had they been more 
careful, but he has no illusions as to the nature of the Boer 


Government, and fully recognises its true character. 





In the “ Eversley Series” edition of “The Works of Shake- 


speare,’ edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. 


i; 


Herford, Litt.D. (Macmillan and Co.), we have Vol. X. (5s.), con- 
taining Coriolanus, Timon of Athens, and the Poems, among the 
latter being included that curious and enigmatical piece entitled 


“The Phoenix and the Turtle.” 


The edition is now complete, 


and we take the opportunity of expressing our general apprecia- 
tion of its merits, to which we have been hindered by exigencies 





of space from giving a due recognition. 


To the same “ Eversley 


Series” belongs The Conquest of England, by John Richard 





treen, M.A., 2 vols. (same publishers, 10s.) 
William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, 


iy Ae: 
and 


Poems ” (G. Newnes), we have Vols. II.-III., containing ten of the 





somedies and the first of the histories, King John. 


The “ Illus- 


trated Library Edition ” of The Life of William Shakespeare, by 
Sidney Lee (Smith, Elder, and Co., 16s.), is a handsomely embel- 


lished reprint of Mr. Lee’s admirable Lifo of Shakespeare.—— 


—The 


King’s Lyrics, selected and arranged by FitzRoy Carrington (Duck- 
worth and Co., 2s, 6d. net), contains ‘‘ Lyrical Poems of the Reigns 


of James I. and Charles I.” We have the familiar names 


of 


Campion, Wither, Carew, Herrick, George Herbert, Suckling, 


Lovelace, and Drayton (whose ballad of “ Agincourt ” 


ineluded), besides, of course, the Royal authors themselves. 


is 





The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. With the Notes and 
Glossary of Ulick Ralph Burke, M.A (John Murray. 6s.) —— 
Letters from a Mourning City. By Axel Munthe. (Same pub- 
lisher. 6s.)—Written from Naples at the time of the outbreak 
of cholera in that city. The writer has written a new preface in 
which he disclaims the credit of special courage. “In order to 
be courageous a man must begin by being afraid.”——In the 
“ Author’s Edition of Mark Twain’s Works” (Chatto and Windus) 
we have The Innocents Abroad (2 vols., 12s. 6d. net per vol.) 
Chere are to be twenty-two volumes in all, nine of travel, the 
same number of fiction, and four of short sketches. A “ Literary 
Criticism ” by Mr. Brander Matthews is prefixed to the first 
volume. We do not wish to traverse the publishers’ statement 
that this addition “will enhance the value of the Author’s 
Edition,’ but we may remark that the civcumstances are not such 
as to favour a thoroughly judicial spirit in the critic. For the 
edition generally, as to appearance, &c., we have nothing but 





praise. ghts on Hunting. 


By Peter Beckford. With 


Introduction sal Notes by J. Otho Paget. (Methuen and Co. 
10s. 6d.) In the “ Little Library” (same publishers), Vanity 
Fair (3 vols., 4s. 6d. net), by W. M. Thackeray, with an Intro- 
duction, Biographical and Critical, by Stephen Gwynn; and 


Lord Tennyson’s Princess (1s. 6d. net). 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons send us among other works in 
their “Father Tuck’s ‘Golden Gift’ Series” Golden Stories and 
There was Once (both edited by Edric Vredenburg), by various 
well-known writers—Helen Burnside, Norah Hopper, &c.—pro- 
fusely illustrated with full-page coloured designs and many black- 
and-white drawings in thetext. Thecontents are in verse as well 
as prose, and bear out the editor’s assurance of “ Father Tuck’s ” 
constant desire to provide little girls and boys with nice things to 
read and look at. Miss Hopper’s charming poem, “ Rose Among 
the Roses,” is really worth a place in a more ambitious collection. 
We have also received from this firm some very pretty Christmas 


calendars. 
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When these are required, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief is soon 
done, which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
Browning System of Suiting the Sight 

is always Successful. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, WC, 


may be Consulted Free of Charge. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining prot 
THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer's Cocoatina I 


ROYAL | a ir of pe aki ast table.”—Society. 


at the l 


0a.m.,and two hours later uses the s: ame bi V 











BY ORDER OF THE CZAR—©Send immediately © 
| office of Mar a ‘jal Court, Petersburg Wit alae, 
coc OA. owen y ; Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel . 
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koff.” 


Sin ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, * 4 r 






RAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 





it have COCOATINA, if you please.” 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


At Commercial Prices. 


Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Washstands, Chests of 
Drawers, Clocks, &e. 


Complete Sets of Chippendale Chairs. 
Side Boards and Side Tables. 


some Good Second-hand Persian and Turkey Carpets 
DRUCE AND COMPANY. 


Baker Street, London, W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





Head Office : 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, isq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 

i Kenelin P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
is Henry Burroughes, "1 Sq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
vcis William Buxton, | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur E ili, K.C.V.O. | Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Msq. 














FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premiuin. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

Participating Life Policies (subject to full! Annual Premiums) effected before the 
close of the current year (1899) will 2t the next Division of Profits (if then in 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allotted to 
ies effected in 1900, 









s Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Age nts,and Brokers for the introduction of 


ROBERT LEWIS. Chief Secretary. 


business, 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS . Gaia deeasieienee £430,000,000. 


AERTEX - CELLULAR |. 
AERTEX THE scalars CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING COS GELLULAR 
AERTEX UGINAL — GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


RTEX in the 
this label. 





Mark, an Oval with the word AE 


Only the original Cellular bears 


Please notice the Registered Trade- 
centre, attached to each garment. 


Jilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, woinen, and children, 


with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

» 447 OXFORD STREET, W. 

ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


THE MINOR WORRIES OF LIFE! 


Why keep your Letters and Papersina 
chronic state of confusion when you can 
have them in a single Box or Drawer, 
under the simplest possible arrangement, 
in perfect order ? 





TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex 
body of doc uments can be arranged with admirable 
simplicity.” 

LANCET.—* Mr. Vernon has devised a plan whicl: will 


be difficult to rival.’ 

The Bishop of Bristol: 
‘Ceres’ Writing Table is beyond words. 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.:—* Far exceeds any- 
thing brought out hithe rto.”” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: 
ge ;: erally adopted by those who v: ilu e sound method 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. :—* Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S. x, Guildhall Libra 

“Very pleased with the File, and shall be ae “to 
recommend.” 


“The convenience of the 


} ” 


“Shot 





Call and inspect the Ceres System at 

THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 

r send for Senaihe Revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, F 
*,.* PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Post-free. 


IMPORTANT 





To Those about to Furnish. 


“Estimates for Furnishing throughout with 
Specimen Interiors in Colour” is the title of the 
most charming and practical book on furnishing 
yet published. ‘The series of coloured interiors 
are specially interesting, and represent the last 
word on the tasteful Furnishing of ordinary 
rooms. Every one who is furnishing shouid not 
fail to secure at once a copy of this elegant and 
most useful book from Hampton and Sons, Pall 
Mall East, who send it post-free. 
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CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE 


WOMEN TEACHERS. 


FOR 








Principal— Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(lond.). 
The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of trai , it offers the advan 
res of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambri 
The students attend the Cambridge University Lect 4on Teaching in addi- 


tic 


Cambridge 
a n for practice 


g 


sc 


yu 
ca 


V 
te 
ti 
e 


sential, that the L 






for the 
portunity is 
ther usual 


resident and visiting lecturers, and are pr 

Teachers’ Certiticate (Theory and Practice). .mple oj 

in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and (1 
ool subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

stu lents are admitted in January and in September. Full particul: 
uifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained 

tion to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


NAMB RIDGE TRAINING 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTUR 


mn to those of the 


irs as to 
on appli- 





COL LEGE FOR WOME RG secs 
vi iba p of £90 a 





ar, with residence. Special Knowledge of modern lan § and experience In 
hing them according to modern methods are required. Pretere ll be given 
a candidate having a degree or an equivalent certificate. It is desirable, but net 





at Wk ster. 


PRINCIPAL, 





ecturer should enter on her duti 


‘nt by January loth, 190v, to che frem 





Appl ications must be 


whom further particulars can be obtained. 


iD 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
POR GIRLS, LIMITED. 


31 CALTHCRPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD, 


\DGBASTON 


Pri si dex t: 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS 
apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, 


For Prospectuses, &c., F.C.A., 


1 Waterloo Str et, Birmingham. 





SC HOOL, SE ETON “PARK, 
Publie Schools and Navy. nds it 
bath, gymnasium, workshop, } oO 
NEXT TieRM 


LIVER- 
its own 
nd, large 


{REENBAN K 
Jo Poou.—Preparatory tor 
yuinds of ten acres. Swimming 








covered bg rangle, &c. Full staff of Masters. BEGINS 
JANUAR Illustrated prospectus on application to Head-Master, R. ST. + 
JOHN AINSL. IE, "M.A., late House-Master at Sedbergh School, 


bo grote N-S 
KINGDON, M.A. Old 


Pp 
Gu 


wt ANDREWS 


ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 






Marlburian and Can tab (Sehoka : Author 

Bh sox m,” &¢., THead-Master Dorchester Grammar School fro 1883-1898, 

PARES B O° 5 for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House s} y designed. 
coe ‘ket fle 


UNIVERSITY DIP LOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 


L hak Scheme, the University, 8t. 











Andrews, N.B. 

WN ERTON COURT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

JV SIDCUP.—Healthy and picturesque part of Kent. Within easy reach of 

swondon for weekly boarders. Special attention given to Enylisi Literature, 
Me dlern Languages, and Elementary Experimentat Selence. Few boarders 





R 


Boys examined at London, Oxford, i 
Apply : THE 


Sr. 


A} 


| 


High-class Boarding-School for Young 
BL 





ly ‘ take n: individual attention.—Head-Master, J. W. El. PEARCE, M.A. (Oxon.), 


lass Honours in Classies. 


) OSSALL ~ SCHOOL. — 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value trom 60gs. downwards, will 
unination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900, 

nd Rossall. 

BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


“FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
x AWARDED by 









MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress, Miss 1. JEX 
17TH, 1900. Prospectuses on 





La 
AKE. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANU ARY 
plication. 


OEDEAN 


JANUARY, 


-WANTED, in 
and Class 
Salary 


SCHOOL, BRIG HT IN 
a RESIDENT MU SIC MISTRESS to teach Piano 
and Choir Misti 


s to. the School Chapel 





Singing and to act as Organist 

£81, with board and laundress,—time for private study allewed.—Apply to Miss 
LAWRENCE, Roedean School, Brighton. 

A HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE FOR SALE.—Very 
A large circulation and distinguished list of eontributors. A great oppor- 
tunity for a person of literary tastes to acquire a fuerative and influenttal 
ublication.— Apply, by letter, to Mr. ALEXR. WATSON, 98 Guilford Stseet, 





ssell Square, W.C. 


AT T. FISHER UNWIN’S ILLUSTRATED AN- 
» NOUNCEMENT LIST is now ready, and will be sent to any addresg 
post-free on application. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Ha ? 

Inc uny part of the [ y You Yearly, Quarterly 

rk @+ oR. a eee 072 





any of the 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


} 
OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
é (Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GovERNORS :-—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE COLLEGE. 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss T. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IL. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations, Playgrounds. 
(1) §. Anne's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Dugdale. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 
i ee HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 








Principals—The Misses ALLIEN-OLNEY. 

Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar 'l'rin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 
ee et” Bon. 1S i 80 alin 
I COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 





A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


‘Db Adatetetet™ COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
j GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge). 

LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down hy 
tthe Founders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
Classical school.—For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 


get ete SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 
Extensive grounds, overlooking the sea; large hall, gvmnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
ef OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. NEXT TERM JANUARY 16th, 1900.—-APSLEY 
MHOUSKH, TORQUAY. 








Kes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A. First- | 


grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 
Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships, and Exhibitions. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. FE. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ANOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
; —Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees from 
)£60 a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN. M.A., Pemb.Coll., Camb. ; E. H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


ere PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seaiield Boys 
‘is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., FLR.A.S. 





TZ ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH-CLASS , 





LADIES’ SCHOOL. incipal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 


accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine house | 


in large garden ; excellent climate. 


ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES. —Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


. YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. NEW 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 











YOURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (under | 


the Winchester Diocesan Trustees).— Administrative Trustees :—Rey. Alex. | 


$. Bennett, Rev. F. E. Toyne, W. G. Hardy, Esq., M.B., T. B. Scott, Esy., M.B., 
J. C. Moberly, Esq., T. G. Rooper, Esq., M.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools. Principal 
—Miss BROAD. Vice-Principal -Miss PAKEN 
Houses. Swedish Gymnasium ; Laboratory and Art Studio. Games and physical 
training a special feature of the School.— For Prospectus, apply to theSECRETARY., 


(MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 











SHANNON, B.A. (Lond.), Assistant-Mistress in the School, RECEIVES 


HAM WALSH. Five Boarding | 
| H. NOBLE. 


| Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assi 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


ra CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm poly arin Surveyor, 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, ~’ sities 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1900, 
i ial HALL. FOREST HILL, LONDON 
School for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders 

only). Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge) Prof, 
Seeley, E.R.S. ; H. KE. Malden, M.A.; H. F. Heath, Ph.D.; W. Rippman MA 
G. Garcia, R.C.M.; A. Larpent, B-s-L.; G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire) » P 
Stoeving :Leipsic), and others. Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistress : 
Large gymnasium and playing field. Oricket, hockey, tennis, swimming ridi sa 
and bicycling. Special attention to health.—Prospectus on application, —" sites 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL, 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet, ’ 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING 

7 ey x , c GRR aed 
AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head. 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound ‘and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. = 


7 7 *, RR Far or cgaan 
EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &e with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
oo a Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close 
ereford. y 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation : best 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000 
Beautiful and healthy situation, South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCK Es. 























W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors: University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 
| igre LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 
take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN, ges quickly acquired by practi 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games, Excellent testimonials 
and references.—F.C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby 


Yo healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECELVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Puy il; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 














YARIS, NEUILLY, 11 RUE ST. PIERRE (near the Bois 

_ de Boulogne).—High-class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS. Number of pupils limited; great advantages for the study of 
languages and arts; high references. Cnoaperone trom London at Christmas. 





YARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE— 
Miss DRYDIEN and Mademoiselle BAURACG RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terins and full details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged. 


JARIS.—AVENUE DE NEUILLY (Bois de Boulogne).— 

_ Pleasant house with garden. Pension ina Freneh family for ladies and 
gentlemen. Two vacancies. French lessons if desired, also music and drawing. 
High Mnglish references.—lor particulars apply, “ M. Z.,"113 Montpelier Road, 
Twickenham. 

JOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

W COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. —The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Kurope, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
it Engineers in the Publie Works 
Department, and Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Tratfic De- 
partment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at College. 
























A OUNT VALE, YORK.—Good modern education for 


GIRLS in healthy, pleasant surroundings. Smati classes. Moderate terms. 
—Directed by Miss 8. MELHUISH, B.A, (late Tutor, Somerville Coll, Oxford), 
and Miss GC. CATTERALL (Camb. Hons., late Assis.-Mistress, Merchant Taylors’ 
School for Girls). 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
af DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

ed bya full staff of 
it premises close 






Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond ssica! Tripos, Cambridge, ass 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excell 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 
r . ; rare . 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
R0AD.—K. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A. F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll, Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHA'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 

with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore ; close to £0 
links; sanitation certified, Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers: 
special attention to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIM 



















| = CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 


Boarders at 1 ADDISON TERRACH, VICTORIA PARK. Sanitation of house | 


certified ; home life. Special help given to Girls preparing for College. 


OBNELSTED SCHOOL—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 





be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per ; 


annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in | 


London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
i ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 

PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
receiving Pupils. 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &c., introduced for BRITISH IsLEs and Abroad. 
—1l4]1 REGENT STREET, W. 





RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Music ; } 





Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSIC \L, 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Coloniais; 
tive vacancies for private pupils.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 





(nearest Station, Preston Park),—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education - 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. (Age 25 
pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Rilc), 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Muilinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


1 T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridze. 
2eferences; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., ue 
Bishop of Southampton. 


St JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
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ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 

j# B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS.,and for Responsions, General, 
and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition, Highestreferences, Terms and 
list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


pane ai ach aed shih 
ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—Mlle. GLATZ, late of 
Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School, WILL OPEN, in 
JANUARY, 1900, in connection with a “ Lycée de Jeunes Filles” in Paris, an 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES, where they will have the advan- 

aves of the Lycée Education combined with the privileges of home life under the 
personal care of Mile. Glatz. Mile. Glatz,a Protestant Lady, diplomée of Paris 
and Switzerland, has had large experience in English life and Education. She 
has hest references.—For particulars apply Mile. QLATZ, Bincleaves, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


» ELLINGORE HALL, nesazk LINCOLN. 


BOYS of | oar character sping RECEIVED from Public or Preparatory Schools 
Rither for 1. Farming, Land Agency, the Colonies, &e. ; 

or 2, To continue a general useful education, combined with manual 

work and outdoor life. Public School discipline. 

Large house and grounds of 40 acres, besides farm and gardens, workshops, 

gymnasium, swimming, riding, &c.—-FRANK ADAMS, M.A, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSEIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(§-18), Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ONTREUX.— FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
i LADIES. About eight Pupils received. Good education with HOME 
LIFE. Special care given to languages. Two months in Summer spent in 
Mountains. Good references. Mrs. Somerset, 17 Brookside, Cambridge, is ready to 
give all information.—Principal, Mlle. HELENE GUENTHER. 


DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
puilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of boys. References to Parents of sy passed into Public Schools 
lading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 




















KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS on modern lines. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis, 

&e, Experienced resident mistresses; large visiting staff. Principals, Miss 

BOYOOTT and Miss TARVER. References to the Archdeacon of Mancuester and 
others, NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1900. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATICN (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without rge to Parents aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parte RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
gy Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
.8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘I'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


TeOUsAN DS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, and a 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to The SECRETARY 
of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
services are held every Sunday, at ll and 7. Literature sent gratis and post free, 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BURRAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1000 words. LITERARY RESEAROH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., b 
rts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 
taken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Oe-oFs RATIVE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by 'E. 0. PALMER, L.L.A. 


19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


























SALES BY AUCTION. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 
Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
a 


t his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at half-past 
twelve precisely each day as follows :— 

MONDAY, Dec. 18th.—Collection of British Lepidoptera, Heads and Horns 
of Animals, Skulls, and various Natural History 
specimens. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 19th.—Fancy Poultry and Pigeons, 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 20th.—Rose Trees, Plants for the Herbaceous Border, Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, and 20 Cases of Araucaries received 
direct, 

FRIDAY, Dec. 22nd.—Scientific Aggeesien, Magic Lanterns and Slides, and 
other Miscellaneous Property. 
On view mornings of Sale and Catalogues had. 





MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 18TH, 
Colleetion of British Lepidoptera formed by the late G. Lovell 
Keays, Esq., and other Natural History Specimens. 


. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 

at his Great Rooms, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on MON- 

AY, December 18th, at half-past twelve precisely, a collection of British Lepi- 
doptera formed by the late G. Lovell Keays, Esq., alsoa small Collection from 
an East Africa and New Guinea, a Fine Collection of Heads and Horn: of 
Atimals, Skulls, Bird Skins, Eggs, Cabinets, and other Natural History Specimens. 





THE 


LONDON LETTER. 





THE GREAT 
WAR JOURNAL. 





All who wish to follow the Events of the War must file the 
LONDON LETTER, from October 6th. Send at once a postal order 
for 7s. 6d, to the Publisher of the LONDON LETTER for three 
months’ subscription, and a copy of the 


LONDON LETTER WAR DIRECTORY, 


containing over 3,000 names of officers and nurses (with notifica- 
tion of killed and wounded and prisoners), war-ships, and regiments 
serving in South Africa, 


The LONDON LETTER contains special War Maps unobtainable 
in any other publication and covering the whole of the War area ; 
a Fine Portrait of Sir Redvers Buller, and a Sketch of his Career ; 
a thoughtful Weekly Summary of the Course of the War by that 
great strategical writer, SPENSER WILKINSON; Obituary 
Notices of Officers killed, and other essential 1aformation. The 
LONDON LETTER is the only journal which contains the 
Humorous War Cartoons and Verses by “Twist” (author of the 
‘‘ Nonsense Blue Book’’). 


“THE NONSENSE BLUE BOOK.” 


The most successful of humorous publications, sold everywhere, 
price 1s. or post-free, 1s, 2d., from the Publisher of 


THE LONDON LETTER, 
20 and 21 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS 
NG TEMERAIRE THE GLEANERS (MiiLer). 
bay ng ANGELS’ HEADS (Rey Nouvs). 
THE OLD GATE (WALKER). THE STEP (Pr1rik). 
LA CRUCHE CASSEE (GREUZE). THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 











EATA BEATRIX (RosskT II). (REYNOLDS). 
BoE (Warts). AND HER THE CHILD WITH APPLE 
DAME LEBRUN (GREUZE). 
” DAUGHTER (LEBRUN). THE CAST SHOE (Masoy). 
The above Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of about 1s In. longest line; 
they are produced in rich Sepia Permanent Pigment, and framed in Oak or Waluut 
Mouldings of special Design. Prices from 27s. tp 428. each, complete. 





PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 

eminently suitable for Home Adiornment, prove acceptable presents. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





pees: ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. oe es e +» £35,000,000, 








THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The ““‘ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 





View Saturday prior, ten till four, and morning of Sale, Catalogues had. 


The * ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 months 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Protestant Prize Essay. 


EVANGELICAL BELIEF 


By Jonn Broapuurst NicHots. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 
To this volume was awarded the £100 Prize offered a year ago by 
the Religious Tract Society for the best exposition of Evangelical 
belief as opposed to Sacerdotalism. The treatment of this great 
theme is agressive in the best sense. It does not merely attack the 
errors and evils of Romanism and Ritualism; it shows that to any 
one who intelligently and loyally accepts the teaching of the New 
Testament, Sacerdotalism is impossible. 





Protestant Prize Stories. 


UNTIL THE DAY DECLARE IT. 


By MARGARET CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 

This book gained the £50 Prize offered by the Religious Tract 
Society a year ago for the best long tale on the errors and evils of 
Sacerdotalism. It indicates through the experience of many very 
carefully drawn characters, and with remorseless completeness, the 
sufferings and injuries inflicted by Sacerdotalism upon both in- 
dividual and family life. The tale abounds in exciting incidents 
and attractive narrative. 


THE 


VICAR OF ST. MARGARET'S. 


By M.G. Murray. Illustrated by W.S. Stacey. Crown 8vo; 
1s, 6d., cloth boards. 

This book gained the £21 Prize offered by the Religious Tract Society 
for the best short story on the evils of Sacerdotalism. The interest 
of the tale turns upon the experience of a young girl who has come 
under the influence of extreme Ritualistic teaching. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London ; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! : : 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN O88 and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.@. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


STANFORD'S 
COMPEND:UM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 


REISSUE, 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new Illustrations and Maps, 12 Vola, 

large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. 

“The new issue of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ fs a publi. 
cation of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographical re. 
sults of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information 
accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and English 
geography may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes 
and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.” Atheneum. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, 158, 


EUROPE, VOL. I. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND 
(Excluding the North-West). 
By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., BSc. 
With 32 Maps, and over 100 Illustrations, 


The Volumes of the Reissue already published are:— 


ASIA.— Vol I. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA, 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, AND 
JAPAN. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and 9) Ilustrations, 


ASIA.—Vol. II. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY 
IN ASIA, ARABIA, AND PERSIA. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With 7 
Maps and 89 Illustrations, 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEA- 


LAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous 


Maps and Illustrations. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA AND THE 


PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. GuILLEMARD, M.D., Author of 
“The Cruise of the Marchesa.” With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keays, 


F.R.G.S., Author of “ Asia” in the same Series, “ Eastern Geography,” &¢, 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations, - 


AFRICA.—Vol. IJ. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. 


KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “North Africa” in the same Series, “ Eastern 
Geography,” &c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA AND NEW- 


FOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL EDWARD Dawsoy, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C, 
With 18 Maps and 19 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE UNITED STATES. 
By HENRY GANNETT, Chiet Geozrapher of the United States Geological sur- 
vey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

“EUROPE,” Vol. II., and “SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA” are tn 
active preparation. 





JUST READY. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE EVOLUTION 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographical Knowledge from 
the Earliest Times to the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 


By JOHN KEANE. 
With 19 Maps and 7 Illustrations. 


“A short but remarkably comprehensive, well-written, and interesting sketch, 
...Could not well be more vividly and accurately presented.”—Scotsman. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES — 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


£9 9 CRUISE TO THE RIVIERA, VISITING 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
MAJORCA, VILLEFRANCHE, and MARSEILLES, 


On the S. Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000) 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
Starting December 29th. Extended Cruises to Palestine, and Egypt, &c. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











XMAS, 1899. 
OOKS for PRESENTS and PRIZES.—The largest stock 
in London to select from at discount prices. Our New Li-t of Recent sooks 
just issued will be forwarded free on receipt of address.—A. aud F. DENNY, 304 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


Strand, W.O., and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


—— 
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Fodder & Stoughton will publish immediately 
a new and revised edition of Professor David 
yasson’s “CHATTERTON: A Biography.” 
¢ This biography, orginally published in 
1356 as part of a volume of Collected Essays, 
ig now re-i-sued by itselj/, after having been jor 
q considerable time out of print. It has been 
thoroughly revised throughout, and has been con-~ 
siderably enlarged, 
ee 

“Mr. Pett Ridge,” writes a well-known author 
in the “ Glasgow Evening News,” ‘‘seems more 
than any of the other modern writers about 
London life to be the legitimate descendant of 
the author of ‘Sketches by Boz.’” Hodder & 
Stoughton have just published Mr. Pett Ridge’s 
new book, entitled ‘OUTSIDE THE RADIUS.” 
6s. This is a collection of sketches of suburban 
life in which, according to the same author, 
Mr. Pett Riage *“‘revives the humour of Dickens 
without in any way imitating him, and presents 
as convincing a picture of social life among the 
middle classes of Cockaigne in 1899, as Boz did 
with the same people in 1836,” 








Pibiabas 





Hodder and Stoughton have just issued Mr. 
Ralph Connor’s new book, ‘THE SKY PILOT: 
More Tales of the Selkirks.” 6s, This is 
Mr. Connor’s second book, but it is assured a 
hearty reception from ali who read his beautiful 
story, Black Rock.”? A writer in “ Literature” 
says of tt: ** It has rarely been our good fortune 
to come across a book in which the freshest 
humour, the truest pathos, and the most ex- 
quisite tenderness are so freely displayed. There 
is not a lay figure in the book, nor a dull page. 
It is as full of life, and tears, and laughier, 
and all the essence of good literature, as any 
novel we have seen this year.” 








THE NEW EVANGELISM, and other Papers. By the 


late Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, Author of ‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” &c. Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 





THE TRANSGRESSORS. By Rosatine Masson. Crown 


8yo, cloth, 6a, 





ON BOOKS AND ARTS. By Freperick Wepsorz. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 





THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being His Teaching 
Concerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The Cunningham 
Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. JaMES STALKER, M.A., D.D. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, és, 





ABOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP. Scripture Passages 


and Prayers for Every Day in the Year. Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
MA, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Some months - a special offer was made of a complete set of the Anglican 
Pulpit Library, at the special price of 30s. for the six volumes, or on the 
instalment system, 36s in four instalments. The response to this offer has 
been very large, many hundreds in sets having been ordered within a few weeks. 
We would remind readers of The Spectator that thie special offer closes on 

mber 81st, so that if they are anxious to secure the volumes at this very 
ipecial price, they should book their orders withut delay. It has been 
siggested that many wonld like to present their clergyman with a set of 

Anglican Pulpit Library as a Christmas Present. ‘The volumes are now 
teady and can be delivered immediately. The Anglican Pulpit Library is a 
complete homiletical library in six volumes. It provides an average of fifty 
termons by the greatest preachers for every Sunday of the Church year, the sub- 
fects heing chosen from the Epistles, the Gospels, the Lessons and from assages 
—- on the subjects of the day. There are considerably over three thousand 
pages in the six volumes, and some idea of the magnitude of the work may be 
obtained from the fact that the Iirary contains in all 1.096 complete sermons, 
besides several thousand: of outlines, illustrations &c. The work as The Daily 
News puts it, * is a wonderful cyclopsedia of pulpit eloquence” Full particulars 
of the Special Offer with specimen pages, may be obtained from HODDER & 
SIOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, London, EC. 





LONDON : 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


J. NISBET AND CO.’ LIST. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
1814-1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s, net. 


“Undoubtedly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has yet been 
written, and it {sa book which will not soon be superseded.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“A strong, truthful treatise....of great value.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Vo must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement....faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 


J. H. FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Edited by G. FESTING. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“A delightful book....very entertaining and valuable.”— World. 

© A most delightful and valuable book.” —Manchester Guardian, 

“ Letters such as these....take us behind the scenes at one of the most interest- 
ng periods of our nation’s history.”—Scotsman. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of “Cromwell’s Own,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. net, 


“An interesting and valuable historical biography....eminently readable; 
cannot but prove welcome to many who desire to have a well-instructed opinion.” 





i 


“ Most skilfully and powerfully written.”—Literature. —Scotsman. 
DANTON, By GH. Battoo, B.A. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“Mr. H. Belloo’s admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be easy to 
displace it.”—Scotsman. 
“One is amazed at this book coming from so young a writer.” —Literature. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 
“ A thoroughly sound and interesting piece of work.” — Yorkshire Peet. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 
By MARTIN A, S. HUME. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


“ Unquestionably a brilliant piece »f work.”—Bookman. 
“ Major Hume’s excellent volume is by far the clearest and most interesting 
biography of the founder of the House of Cecil.”—Daily Telegraph. 


és. NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. @ 


FRAGMENTS OF 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES. 


“ A sparkling book, written by a light-hearted man.”—G@lasgow Herald. 
“A decidedly ente*taining book.” — Times. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. 


By J. RENDEL HARRIS, Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“This concise but intensely interesting memoir of one of the noblest and most 
saintly men of the century....Mr. Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, 
delicacy, and literary skill.”—Spectator. 


LAW & FREEDOM: a Volume of Essays. 
By E. M. CAILLARD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Well thought out....always clear and acute.”—Scoteman. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO: 


a Story for Boys. By O. V.CainE. Extra crown 8vo, 68. 
“* Face to Face with Napoleon’ wasone of the best books of the season last year, 
and Mr. O. V. Caine has made a big bid for equal pride of place this year with ‘In 
the Year of Waterloo.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ALL SORTS. By L. T. Meaps. Extra 


crown 8VvO, 68. 
“Written in Mrs. Meade’s usual bright and amusing manner.”—Scotsman. 
“We heartily commend Mrs. Meade’s charming tale.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE GRIM HOUSE: a Book for Girls. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A delightful story....told with charming naiveté.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“A story of singular grace and charm.”—Brad/ord Observer. 


REMEMBER THE “MAINE”: a 


Story for Boys, dealing with the Spanish-American War. By GORDON 
STABLES, M.D., R.N. Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A stirring story....full of interest.”—Sypectator. 

“Plenty of stirring adventures told with spirit.’—@lasgow Herald. 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS: a 


Book of Stirring Adventure for Boys. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ A most exhilarating book.”—Speaker. 








27, PAIERNOSTER ROW. 








J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S GIFT-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


Small folio, £5 5s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an 


Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life. By H.C. MARILLIER. With 30 
Photogravure Plates printed on Japanese vellum and about 200 other Ilustra- 
tions. The binding designed by Laurence Housman. 





LIBRARY EDITION, imperial 8vo, 28¢. net. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 12 Photogravure Plates 
and 64 Half-tone Illustrations; containing a number of Pictures never 
betore reproduced. Limited Large-Paper Edition, fcap. folio, with extra 
Illustrations, and the Plates on India paper, £2 2s. net, 





Small colombier 8vo, £2 2s, net.—-THE ; 


PRE - RAPHAELITE PAINTERS : 


their Associates and Successors. By PERcy H. BaTE. With 7 Photogravure 
Plates and 84 other Illustrations. 





Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND 


HIS WORK. By MALCOLM BELL. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other 
lilustrations. ‘The binding designed by the late Gleeson White. 





Small colombier 8yo, 25s. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A.: an Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEs?® RHys. With 13 Photo- 
gravures and 83 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 





Imperial 8v0, 253. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 


Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A. F.S.4. With 
60 Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 





Small colombier 8yo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his 


life and Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 68 Iustra- 
Uous in Photograyure and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 





Demy 4to, 21s. net. 


RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON, 


on the Banks of the Thames and in the Suburbs South of the River. Drawn 
in Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction and Descriptive Letter- 
press by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.4. The Edition is limited to 280 copies, of 
which 230 are for sale. 





SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: 


his Art and Influence. By A. Lys BALDRY. Illustrated with 89 Repro- 
ductions in Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. ; 





SIXTH EDITION, large post 8vo, 7a. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE- JONES, 


Bart.: a Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised and brought up to date, with 100 Illustrations, many of them 
not hitherto included. 





Post 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record and 


Review. By CHARLES HiaTT. With 74 Illustrations, Binding designed by 
Gordon Craig. 





Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER IM- 


PERSONATIONS : an Appreciation. By CHARLES HIATT. With 32 lus 
trations reproduced from Photographs,and Binding designed by Gordon Craig. 





BELL'S HANDBOOKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING & SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
With 40 Illustrations in each Volume and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, 53, net; leather, 7s. net. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Groree C. Wittiaxson, 


Litt.D. 


VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By HELEN Guryzss. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Mavup Crurrwe.. 


Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals. 


ee. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS Books 


RUBENS:: His Life, His Work, and His Time, 


By £MILE MICHEL. Translated by ELIZABETH LER, 
With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations, 
2 vols. imp. 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

The Saturday Review.—* The illustration of all the sides of Rubens’ life is ample 
and exact, and is a worthy monument of industry and taste, The Teproductiog 
of pictures and drawings is no less ample. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his 
Time. 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. Edited and Pretaceg by 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. Second Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates 
and 250 Illustrations in the Text. In 1 yol., gilt top, or in 2 vols, imperial go) 
£2 2s, net. » 

*,* A few coples of the EDITION DE LUXE of the First Edition, printed on 

Japanese vellum with India proof duplicates of the photogravures, are still og 

sale, £12 128. net. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS, 


Critical Studies of the Work of Burne-Jones, Watts, Millais, Orchardson, 
Alma-Tadema, Leighton, and Poynter. By COSMO MONKHOUSE. With 
numerous Reproductions of the Works of each Artist. 1 vol, royal gyo 
£1 1s. net. : 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN, 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 
With 12 Full-page Pictures and 25 Decorative Designs by G. W. RHEAD 
and LOUIS RHEAD. 1 vol. 4to, 15s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition on Dutch hand-made paper, £1 11s. 6d. net, 

Literature.—" Both the Mr. Rheads are at home in the Puritan period, and ars 
enabled to portray the deadly sins of the ungodly Mr. Badman with much 

imaginative force and with a certain realism at once dignified and convincing,” 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Witty 


NICH@LSON. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY IRvINg, 
Mr. JUSTICE HAWKINS, THR ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. E. Guapstong, 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, MR. WHISTLER, MR. Rubyanp 
KIPLING, Mr. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BISMAROK. Each Portrait is litho- 
graphed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, ready for framing, 15 in, by 16} in, 
Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

*,* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and 
Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21 net. 

Literature —*“ A few years hence Mr. Nicholson’s portraits will be of undoubted 
historical value. The portrait of the Queen, so original and human compared 
with the ceremontoug portraits, is instinct with her native dignity.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul’s). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by 
EDMUND Gossk, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 vols, 24s, net. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: a 


Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. PERCY FITZPATRIOK, Author of 
“The Outspan.” 1 vol., 10a net. Seventh Impression, completing 25,000 Copies, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 





NOW READY. 


MEMORIES. 
By C. KEGAN PAUL. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“There is a quiet tone in Mr. Paul’s ‘Memories, and an atmosphere of religious 
sentiment which give the book a distinctive charm.”—Standard. 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAA. 
Vols. LII, and IV. 


EASY. LESSONS IN HIEROGLYPHICS, with Sign List. 


By Dr. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BABYLONIAN RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY. 3y 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A. With 12 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE DOCTRINE OF ENERGY: a Theory of Reality. 
By B. L. L, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“It is a very able statement of an idealist pos! 
modern science.”—Spectator. 


ition in philosophy consistent with 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE 
VOICES IN DREAMLAND. By Rotanp Hutt. Feap 


Syo, 33. 6d. 


BOADICEA: a Play in Four Acts; Poems for Recitation, 


&c. By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. Crown 8v0, 33. 6d. 


THE HILL OF VISIONS. By J. H. Lanane. Feap. 


8vo, 5s, net. 
A POEM FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


WITHOUT A GOD. By a Sivagr FRoM THE SOUTH 


Crown 8yv0, 68. 


DOLCINO: a Tragedy. 
Svo, 5a. net. x 
“Those who love Italy will read the book with an especial etme. . 


“Contains many fine passages, and makes good reading.” Glasgow Herald. 


By Wiiiiam Gera. Crow 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and C0, 





London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
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rom MR. JOHN LONG’S LIST. 


THE ENGLISH ZOLA.—Vide Press. 


The Large Fifth Edition is Entirely Exhausted. 
Large Sixth Edition Ready Monday. 


The Progress of 
Pauline Kessler. 


The Progress of 
Pauline Kessler. 


By FREDERIC CARREL, 
Author of “The Adventures of John Jolns.” 
The Outlook.—“ The chief figure—an adventuress 
—is remarkably well drawn; in fact, the characterisation of the many figures 
that move through this story is masterly in the extreme, and displays, More- 
over, a versatility and knowledge of lite far above the ordinary.” 


A very powerful novel. 


The Echo.—‘* The story ig one of the strongest and most trenchant that the 
season has produced. A remarkable and noteworthy book.” 


The Sketch.—“* Mr. Frederic Carrel is a writer of real ability. He can transfuse 


the French spirit into an En — book; in fact, his characters are English by 
accident; in essence they are brench. The story is worked out with much skill.” 


LARGE SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


KINSAH a Story of Harem Life. 


By MAY CROMMELIN. 
The Daily News.—* Vividly drawn. The story should be read, not only for its 


picturesque style, but also for its interest as throwing a sidelight on contemporary 
manners.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 





IN TWO HANDSOME ROYAL 8vo VOLUMES, 
Price 36s. net. 


“Tiluminated and embellished with a large num- 
ber of superb maps, battle plans, and portraits.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


ASK at your Bookseller or 
your Library for: 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 


ENTIRELY NEW LIFE OF 


WELLINGTON 


Times —* EXCELLENT,.—Its style is clear and attractive, its 
matter is well handled.” 

Pail Mall Gazette—‘ MASTERLY...... clear, terse phrase and 
well-balanced periods mark the narrative.” 

Morning Post— A MOST APPROPRIATE MOMENT FOR ITS 
APPEARANCE. A better opportunity of understanding the tactics 
of Wellington and the incidents of his battles has never been offered 
to the public than is now presented.” 

Daily Mail—*THIS ADMIRABLE BOOK...... The best and 
completest biography i in existence of one of the best and completest 
Englishmen.” 

Daily News —‘*A CAPITAL CONTRIBUTION not only to the 
history of war, but also, though indirectly, to the history of the 
nation’s moral development. 

Daily Graphic—* A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. It possesses the 
great advantage of being clothed in excellent form, with DELIGHT- 
FUL ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

Daily Chronicle —* NEV ER DULL...... Its intrinsic worth is 
doubly enhanced by its admirable arrangement, chronology, foot 
notes, indexing, and illustrations.’ : } 

Daily Telegraph. —It forms as it stands The FIRST and 
FULLEST AU THORITY for one of the Greatest Careers in the 
History of the Empire. CLEAR. CANDID, and COMPLETE.” 

Glasguw Herald. —* The two handsome volumes will, we believe, 





be recognised in time to come as THE STANDARD LIFE OF THE 
DUKE,” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and COMPANY, Limited. | 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


THE HISTORY 
OF CHISLEHURST: 


Its Chureh, Manors, and Parish. 
By E. A.. WEBB, G. W. MILLER, and J. BECKWITH. 





With 86 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken, and 
2 Maps of the Parish in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. Limited to 500 copies. Buckram, 500 pages, 
demy 4to, 30s. net. 


This work traces the growth of the Parish of CaisLeHurst from 
Anglo-Saxon times ; gives a detailed account of its Caurca and 
Monuments, with Biographical Notes of the Rectors from 1260; 
a full History of the Watsinenam Family, with Memoirs and 
Pedigrees of other local worthies; also an IT1nrERARy of the 
Parish, and many interesting transcripts and translations of 
documents. [Ready December 20th. 


A BOOK OF PSALMS. 


Newly Rendered into English Verse by (the late) ArrHuR 
Trevok Jrees, M.A. With Preface by Professor Jrss. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The late Wu. WatsHam How (Bishop of Wakefield) wrote * 
the volume :—“ Singularly pure and smooth and finished...... 
valued addition to my library.” 

Times.—“ His friends have done well to publish this graceful 
and interesting version.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* A fine collection of beautiful poems.” 

Ltterature.—“ Grave, dignified, and seemly.” 

New Age.—“ Mr. Jebb has caught and preserved to no mean 
degree of success the simple majesty of the Hebraic poetical 
and prophetic spirit.” 

Independent.—‘‘ They have an unquestionable charm.” 

Church Times.—“ Markedly superior to Keble’s......The close- 
ness of rendering and the simplicity are often very striking), 
and there is a sense of ease throughout.” 

Record.—* We predict that this pretty little volume with its 
delicate greenish cover and red edges, will be popular asa gift- 
book, especially to chronic invalids.” 

Evangelical Magazine.—“ We mark a rich variety of metre, well 
adapted to the varying themes and tones, with finely balanced 
rhythm and vivid phrase.” 

Methodist Recorder.— Fine perception of form and delicate 
feeling.” 








NOTICE.—A NEW DEPARTURE. 


THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


On December 29th will be published No. 1 of the NEW SERIES 


THE ARGOSY, 


under entirely new management. No pains will be spared to 
maintain and add to the popularity of this old-established and 
favourite magazine. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 


of 


THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


A new illustrated serial story by Sypngy C. Grizr, Author of 
“ Peace with Honour,” “Like Another Eden,” &c., will (Part I.) 
appear in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, 
PUBLISHED DECEMBER 297g, 1899. 
London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 sansa Cross Road. 


LETTERS FROM THE NORTH. 


A series of illustrated papers by Caartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “In the Valley of the Rhone,” &c., will commence in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, 
PUBLISHED DECEMBER 297u, 1899. 





Londun: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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MR. MURRAY HAS JUST PUBLISHED. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER 


TREK, and the Origin of the South African Republics. By the late Hon. 
HENRY CLOETE, LL.D., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for Natal. Edited 
by his Grandson, W. BRODRICK-CLOETE, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, ls. 

“No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he 
should get this one (it can be bought for a shilling) if he wishes to understand 
ariglit the character of the Boers and the lessons history teaches us in our dealings 
with that people.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND 


BEYOND: an Account of Journeys in Central and Western China, 
especially in the Province of Sze-Chuan and among the Man-tze of the 
Somo Territory. By Mrs. BisHoP (Isabella L. Bird), F.R.G.S. With Map and 
numerous [llustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mrs. Bishop is to be congratulated upon the lucidity with which she has placed 
the results of her journey before her readers, who will rise from a perusal of her 
pages with an added interest in, and a clearer conception of, the great region in 
which we trust to see British enterprise take a fresh departure, when South 
Africa ceases to hold the fleld.”—Times. 


THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER: 


Five Years’ Experiences and Adventures in Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Chitral, and 
the Eastern Hindu-Kush. By Colonel ALGERNON DURAND, C.B., C.1LE., 
British Agent at Gilgit, 1889-1894 ; Military Secretary to the Viceroy of India, 
1894-1899. With Portrait, Map, and [llustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 
“TI have read many books about frontier geography, history, and policy, but 
pone has given me more pleasure than this.”"—Morning Post. 


A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA, 


and some Notes on the Ancient Monuments of Central America. By ANNIE 
CARY MAUDSLAY and ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With Mapsand Plans, 
74 Photogravures, 2 Chromo-Lithographs, 4 Lithographs, and other Illustra- 
tions, 4to, £4 4s. net. 


POINT AND PILLOW LACE: a 


Short Account of the Various Kinds, Ancieut and Modern, and How to Re 
cognise Them. By A. M.S. With Photogravure Frontispiece, and more 
than 40 other Facsimile Iilustrations of Specimens of Lace, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
“ Altogether a better handbook of lace certainly has not been, and we think 
could not be written, and those who collect lace will find in ‘ A. M. 8.’s’ book a 
most valuable help in naming and dating these specimens.”—Guardian. 


LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS: 


an Account of Pickaninnies, Papooses, Bambinos, and other Bairns, chiefly 
from Personal Observation. By (Mrs.) LOUISE JORDAN MILN, Author of 
“ When we were Strolling Players in the East,” &c. With many Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. 
“A book in which all mothers, and most women, will delight.”—Globe. 
“The very entertaining work of a nomadic mother who has surveyed child- 
hood from the Tropics to the Pole.” —Zimes. 


THE 


WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE: 


Studies of the Topography of the Byzantine City and Adjacent Objects of 

Interest. By ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., Professor of History, 
Robert College, Constantinople. With Plans and [llustrations, 4to, 21s. net. 

“Ts worthy of the reputation of its author and the richness of its subject, in 

typography, in scientific illustration, and in researeh....Should be a text book 
alike for the traveller, the artist, the archologist, and the student of history.” 
—FREDERIC HARRISON, in the Speaker. 


GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATU- 


ETTES. By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. With many Collotype Illustrations, 
crown 4to, 21s. 
“Mr. Huish has gone into the whole subject very fully, and traces the terra- 
cotta statuettes in all ages and countries....Altogether a very charming as well 
as a learned volume.”—Daily News. 


THE XiXth AND THEIR TIMES: 


an Account of the Four Cavairy Regiments in the British Army that have 
borne the Number Nineteen. By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH. With Coloured 
Plates, Plans, and other Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 

“Ready in all that depends upon them, and willing beyond description. He 
did not know that when his book was published the regiment would be making 
those words good in Natal. Ladysmith has made the story of the 19th doubly 
interesting just now....not only to present and future members....but to all 
who are proud of the little British Army and care to know its record.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AT SCHOOL AND AT SEA: Sketches 


of Life and Character at Harrow in the Forties, and subsequently in the 
Royal Navy. With Experiences and Adventures on the Australian Station, 
in the South Seas, in the Black Sea, in the Trenches at Sebastopol, &c. By 
“MARTELLO TOWER,” a Naval Officer. With Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 
“Gives some delightful sketches of the British Navy, at a period when steam 
was on the point of supplanting sails.”— World, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Grorce 


Borrow. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by ULIcK 
BuRKE. With 2 Etchings, a Photogravure, and a Map, in 1 vol. large crown 
8vO, 6s. 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNING 


CITY: a Personal Account of Naples in the Days of the Plague in 1884. 
By AXEL MUNTHE. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* This remarkable book, which attracted much attention on its first appear- 
ance, has been some time out of print. This Edition isan entirely new translation 
by the Author. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURN- 


FORD, D.v., late Bishop of Chichester. With Selections from his Corre- 
spondence. By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINCHESTER. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations, Svo, 16s. 

“The book may be strongly recommended to all who would study that com- 
bination of the scholar, the clergyman, and the English gentleman which was to 
be found in perfection in Bishop Durnford, and may be called a product almost 
peculiar to the Church of England.” —Standard. 














ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 60 
JANICE MEREDITH. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“Not one page too many are the 536 which Mr. Ford gives us,,,. 
Of the incidents in the book it is impossible to give any idea; their 
number is so large, and they are so varied. But let it be enouch to 
say that there are deeds of great valour of picturesque and exciting 
interest, all centred round the winsome figure of Miss Janice, such 
scenes and incidents as may be expected when brave. generous, hot. 
blooded men engage in a conflict which, in its desolating confusion 
and social upheaval, resembled a civil war...... One line must be 
added of congratulation to Mr. Ford on the excellence of his char. 
acterisation, which goes far to make the interest of his excellent 
book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


SUNNINGWELL, 


Y 
FP. WARRE CORNISH. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Many busy folk are aware that leisure is to them an unattain. 
able ideal, and possibly, therefore, they may be thankful for the 
opportunity to enjoy it at second hand, through the medium of a 
tranquil volume like that in which Mr. Warre Cornish portrays the 
leisurely Canon of Sunningwell......The work is one, moreover, that 
in an age of hurried book-making deserves recognition by reason of 
its thoughtful and scholarly character.” —Morning Post. 

“A scholarly, well-written, and interesting book, not without a 
good deal of humour and pathos.” —Manchester Guardian, 


PORTRAITS: 


A Series of Portraits, reproduced from Original 
Drawings, , 
By the MARCHIONESS of GRANBY, 
£2 28. net. 
Amongst the 51 Portraits included in this volume are those of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The Marquess of Salisbury. 
The Duchess of Leinster. Lady Helen Vincent. 
The Rt Hon. H. H. Asquith. Lord Charles Beresford. 
Sir Alfred Lyall. The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
The Duchess of Portland. The Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes. 


“Where the whole is so attractive there is little need to commend particular 
examples.”—Morning Post. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
By S. WILSON, 


With nearly 200 Illustrations by ALEX. ANSTED. 
Gilt extra, 6s. 





“A very interesting book, carefully put together, from the best authertities, 
and excellently illustrated. The successive styles of «rchitecture, the chief 
features of the church, and the peculiarities found in individual buildings —these 
and other things—more varicd and numerous than we can describe here, ate 
dealt with....May be confidently rece ded.” —Spectator. 





A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK. 


NATIONAL WORTHIES: 
A Selection from the National Portrait Gallery. 


With Biographical Notes. About 150 Lllustrations, crown 4to, £2 2s. net. 
Only 750 copies printed, of which 260 have been reserved for America, 


The binding of this volume in full leather is reproduced in facsimile from an 
example by Roger Payne, now exhibited in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum. The publishers are indebted to Mr. Cyril Davenport, F-.S.A., for advice 
and assistance in the reproduction of this beautiful example of the celebrated 
eighteenth-century English craftsman. 


MR. ARTHUR SOMERVELL’S SONG-BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. 


SINGING - TIME. 


Music by ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 
Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


5s. 


THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


With numerous Illustrations by H. S. BANKS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt extra, gilt top, 6s. 


“There is more genuine enjoyment to be got out of this collection of Me. 
Gomme’s than can be found in a score of modern so-called historical page 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MACMILLAN & CO/’S LIST. 








THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON 


(Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols, 8vo, 36s, net. 


TIMES.— “No one can say that this is a mere ecclesiastical biography, the picture of a f: umous prelate, 
the unfolding of a complex and impressive personality, Christian, pious, and priestly to the core.” 


It is the portrait of a man, the mirror of a saintly life, 








RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


first Part.—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. 
numerous Maps and Plans, 8vo, 36s. net. 





In 2 vols. with 


GRAPHIC.—* There can be no two opinions, from whichever point of view one 
takes it, as to the value and the merit of this work. Of absorbing interest to all 
itishers, it will be invaluable to future historians, and to students of military 

. story and tactics, besides being most useful as a book of reference.” 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis, 


IMFRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With $ Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Cannot be too warmly commended to those who appreciate the value 
of full | knowledge passed through the crucible of a clear judginent. 


THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY 


AND TO-DAY. By CLEMENT ScoTT. With numerous Portraits, 2 vols, 
8yo, 368, net. 
STAGE.—“ Full of interest and entertainment from beginning to end.” 


A Capital Christmas Present. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Now Complete in 10 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 
Edited with Introductions and Notes by 
Professor C. H. HEREFORD, Litt.D, 
GUARDIAN.—‘“Is in many respects the best that has been produced for the 
general reader.” 
LITERATURE.—* Admirably printed and bound,” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The type is excellent, the volumes are easy to hold in the 
hand, and the work of editing has been well done by Dr. C. H. Herford.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


By JouN RICHARD GREEN. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY : a Political 


Study. By W. JETHRO BRowN, M.A., LL.D., &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 


History. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.O.L., Author of “The United States,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE CYNTHIA OF PROPERTIUS: 


being the First Book of his ~— Done into English Verse by SEYMOUR 
GREIG TREMENHEERE, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


READINGS on the PURGATORIO 


OF DANTE, chiefly based on the “Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola.” 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A., Accademico Corrispondente 
della Crusca and Cavaliere di St. Maurizio e "Lazzaro in Italy. With an 
Introduction by the late Very Rev. DeaN CHURCH. Second!Edition, Revised 
anc Enlarged, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 248. 


























READINGS ON THE “INFERNO” 


OF DANTE, chiefly based on the “Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola.” 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by 
In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 30s, 


the Rey. EpDwARD Moorg, D.D., Hon. D. Litt. 


|The Gift-Book of the Season. 


CHORAL SONGS. 


By various Writers and Composers in honour of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Bound in Parchment, Music Folio, gilt edges, 21s. net. 


WRITERS.—ALFRED AUSTIN, ARTHUR C. BENSON, ROBERT BRIDGES, 
THE EARL OF CREWE, JOHN DAVIDSON, AUSTIN DOBSON, EDMUND 
GOSSE, A, C. JAMES, THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, FREDERIC W. H. 
MYERS, HENRY NEWEBOLT, J. F. R. STAINER, and T. H. WARREN. 


COMPOSERS. —SIR_A. C. MACKENZIE, ©. V. STANFORD, H. WALFORD 
VIES, SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, SIR GEORGE MARTIN, SIR 
HUBERT PARRY, A. M. GOODHART, CHARLES WOOD, ARTHUR 
SOMERVELL, EDWARD ELG AR, C. H. LLOYD, SIR JOHN STAINER, 
and SIR WALTER PARRATT. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* A worthy tribute to the nineteenth-century Oriana.” 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, 
And other Literary Estimates. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— 





“ Will be welcomed by many.” 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
The Astronomer-Poet of Persia. 
Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Texts of the Four Editions with the Original Prefaces and Notes, Extra Crown 
Vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Cha armingly got up, and should help to increase the 
poem’s already great popularity.’ 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 











YORKSHIRE. By ARTHUR H. Norway. With Illustrations by JOSEPH 

PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

OBSERVER.—* The fourth volume of the most fascinating series of topo- 
graphical books yet produced. B = dese criptions and happy anecdotes are given 
by the author, and innumerable ‘bits’ of Yorkshire scenery by two of the best 
black- and- white lands scape artists of ‘the day go to make up a volume which de- 
serves a cordial welcome,” 





NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


By CHARLES W. WooD, F.R.G.S., Aathor of “Letters from Majorca.” With 
88 [llustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGE-ROWS 


Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. With an Introduction by 
HAMILTON MABIE. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


C/ESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 


By T. R1cE HoLMES, Author of “ A History of the Indian Mutiny.” With a 
Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 
*,* Part I. contains a narrative of the Conquest and of the Events which led up 
to it Part II. comprises a series of articles on questions Ethnological, Geo- 
graphical, Military, &c., relating to the narrative. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Scholars must always prize the book asa great magazine of 
learning for reference on al) matters touched upon by Cesar, while an ordin ar? 
reader who takes plez asure in the study of history will find at least the narrative 
portion full of interest.” 











NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLU- 


TIONIST. By HENRY JEPHSON, Author of “The Platform—its Rise and 
Progress.” With Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A true and complete history of the Vendean up- 
rising of 1793....Of unflagging interest....Mr. Jephson’s book is eminently 
cosmopolitan in “character and interest alike, and the thinking public of ail 
nationalities should be grateful to him for an important contribution to historical 
literature, unsurpassed in interest by any fictional masterpiece of the nineteenth 
century.” 


JAMES HACK TUKE. A Memoir. 


Compiled by the Right Hon. Sir EpwakpD F Ry, Hon. oe of Ballio] College, 
Oxford. With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. ‘6d. ne 








WILD EDEN. A Volume of Verse. By 





GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Globe &vo, gilt top, 5s. 








*,* ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


‘We can but recommend it to our readers as 
the best of all the Outlander literature of these 
Transvaal days.?’—ATHENAUM. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
With 86 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY 
Mrs. LIONEL PHILLIPS. 


LITERATURE.—“ A welcome addition to the long list of books about the Trans- 
vaal....The book is full of piquant anecdotes of this kind, and is worth reading 
for their sake.” 

GUARDIAN.--“ Mrs. Phillips has now added one more effective picture to the 
gallery which is gradually enabling us to understand the conditions in the Trans- 
vaal which preceded our recent interference.” 

GRAPHIC.—“ There is not a page in the book that fs not interesting, and the 
author wins the reader’s sympathy at once, not only because of all she has suffered, 
but because she is so thoroughly in earnest. The story of the trial and conviction 
of Mr. Phillips and his fellow Reform leaders, as told by the author, is pathet!c in 
the extreme.” . 

Times.—“ Incidentally in justifying Mr. Phillips .to his children, Mrs. Phillips 

ustifies Johannesburg to the world, and there are many people besides Mrs. 
hillips’s children who will be glad to read a narrative shorn of all technical 
detail of the events which have led to the present crisis.” 








THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: 


Conduct and Character. 
By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. ; 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE 


OF MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STANLEY 'LApy STANLEY OF ALDERLEY). 
With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s “ Preterita.” Edited by one of their 
Grandchildren, JANE H. ADEANE, Editor of “'The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd.” With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 
“The whole book sparkles with life—a life that lasted nearly a hundred years.” 
$e —Daily Chronicle. 


WAGNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING. 


Done into English Verse by REGINALD RANKIN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. RHINE GOLD and VALKYRIE. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[Ina few days. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 


PHILOSOPHY. By the Right Hon. F. Max MULLER. 8vo, 183, 
A NEW NOVEL BY LADY MABEL HOWARD. 


THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER. 


By Lady MABEL HOWARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Contents :—The Character of Sir Robert Peel—Lord Brougham—Mr. Gladstone 
—William Pitt—Bolingbroke as a Statesman—Sir George Curnewall Lewis— 
Adam Smith asa Person—Lord Althorp and the Reform Act of 1832. 

Addenda:—The Prince Consort—What Lord Lyndhurst really was—The 
Tribute at Hereford to Sir G. C. Lewis—Mr. Cobden—Lord Palmerston—The Earl 
of Clarendon—Mr. Lowe as Chancellor of the Exchequer—Monsieur Guizot—Pro- 
fessor Cairnes—Mr. Disraeli as a Member of the House of Commons. 


LITERARY STUDIES. With Portrait. 3 vols. crown 
8yo, 3s, 6d. each. 

Contents:—Vol.I. Preliminary Memoir—Hartley Coleridge—Shakespeare, the 
Man—William Cowper—The First Edinburgh Reviewers—Edward Gibbon—Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 

Contents:—Vol. II. Thomas Babington Macaulay~Béranger—The Waverley 
Novels—Charles Dickens—John Milton—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—Clough’s 
Poems—Sterne and Thackeray—Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning ; or, Pure, 
Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry. 

Contents :—Vol. III. Letters on the Coup d’Etat of 1851—Cesarism as it existed 
tn 1865—Oxford—Bishop Butler—The Ignorance of Man—On the Emotion of Con- 
viction—The Metaphysical Basis of Toleration—The Public Worship Regulation 
Bill—Henry Crabb Robinson—Bad Lawyers or Good?—The Crédit Mobilier and 
Banking Companies in France—Memoir of the Right Hon. James Wilson. 3 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Postulates of English Political Economy—(1) Transferability of 
Labour; (2) Transferability of Capital—The Preliminaries of Political Eoonomy— 
Adam Smith and our Modern Economy—Malthus—Ricardo—The Growth of 
Capital—Cost of Production. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





| 


THE WORKS OF DICKENS AND CARLYLE. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, who 
are the owners of the copyright of works of 
Charles Dickens and of Thomas Carlyle, are the 
only publishers who can issue editions of theip 
writings, 

A Catalogue containing full particulars of each edition 
sent post-free. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


THE GADSHILL EDITION. Edited by Axprew Layg 
In 34 vols. square crown 8yo, scarlet cloth, £10 48. Separate volumes, ¢s, 
THE CROWN EDITION. In 17 vols. large crown gy 
maroon cloth, original illustrations, £4 5s. Separate volumes, ds, each, ; 


THE CABINET EDITION. In 32 vols. small feap. gyo 
maroon cloth gilt, gilt top. Separate volumes, ls. 6d. In Sets, complete in 
cloth box, £2 10s. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 21 vols. crown gyo 
blue cloth, original illustrations, £2 128. 6d. Separate volumes, 23, 6d, each, 
THE SHILLING EDITION. In 21 vols. crown 8yo, req 
cloth, with a Frontispiece to each volume, £1 1s. Separate volumes, ls, each, 
NOTICE.—This edition is also bound in Special 
binding with gilt top, and sold in sets only, 

21 vols., 21s, net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS by CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
A New Pocket Edition of CHARLES DICKENS'S famous Christmas Books, 
printed by Messrs. T. and C. Constable, of Edinburgh. 
A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE AND DECORATIVE TITLE-PAGE, 
drawn and designed by F. D. BEDFORD. 
Pott 8vo, issued in two styles of binding, cloth, gilt top, 1s. net ; Limp leather, gilt 
top, 2s. net. Complete Sets in Boxes. P 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. THE CHIMES. 
THE CRICKET ON THE; THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


HEARTH. THE HAUNTED MAN. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


From “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS” and “ALL THE YEAR ROUND! 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 

A pocket reprint of the Extra Christmas Numbers of “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS” 
and “ALL THE YEAR ROUND,” the whole of which were edited and largely 
contributed to by CHARLES DICKENS, and which have not hitherto been 
@btainable in any convenient form. Some of these Stories, or the portions that 
DICKENS himself wrote, have appeared in various volumes of his collected works, 
It is, however, the intention of the publishers to give in this edition the series ot 
stories complete as they were originally published. 

Each volume contains a Frontispiece and Decorative Title-page. 
Pott 8vo, in two styles of binding, cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. ; limp leather, gilt top, 
2s. net. Complete sets in boxes. 
SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. | SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE. 
THE WRECK OF THE; NO THOROUGHFARE. 


GOLDEN MARY. MUGBY JUNCTION. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION. Edited by H.D. Trait, 


In 80 vols., square crown 8yvo, blue cloth, £5 5s. Separate volumes, 3s. 6d, each. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 20 vols, crown 8yo, 


green cloth, £2 10s. Separate vols., 2s. 9d. each, 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, In 37 vols. small crown 8yo, 


red cloth, £1 17s. Separate volumes, ls. each. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








“IT IS EXTRAORDINARILY INTERESTING.”"—THE WORLD. 


MR. BOYTON: 


MERCHANT, MILLIONAIRE, AND KING, 
By W. D. HAYES. 

The WORLD of December 6th says:—‘‘ Mr. Boyton’ is a story on practically 
new lines....It is all very wild and highly improbable, and tt might be easily 
made ridiculous. But Mr. Hayes possesses power quite out of the common, and, 
instead of being ridiculous, it is extraordinarily interesting....The character of 
Mr. Boyton himself is a strong conception, and Mr. Hayes has contrived to invest 
it with genuine sSascination.” 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO., Publishers ; 
AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for dling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent ou . 


application. 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. George Meredith's 


Poems, 1851; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870; Poems by “J. R.,” 1850; “Bells and 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30; 
Lyrical Ballads, 1798; ‘The Lover’s Tale,” 1833; Stevenson's “ Edinburgh. 1879; 
Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta,” 1865. Rare Books supplied. 
State wants—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—Just published, 4 

_NEW CATALOGUE of 184 pages, of the BEST NEW BOUKS, offered ata 
discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at net prices, A copy sent 
post-free on application. Orders for books received by the morning post are 
executed the same day.—TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, tt 
Oxford Street, and 6B Sloane Street, London. 
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| M. DENT AND CO0.S NEW BOOKS. 











THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 


fuited by FREDERICK J. CRoweEsT, Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with many Illustrations, per vol., net, 3s. 6d, 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 


| B E BE a H OV E N. By Freperick J. Crowest. 
| WAGNER. By C. A. Lipcey. 


MASTER DEATH, Mocker and Mocked. 


By ALICE SARGANT. Paper Cover, 1s, net. 


HE TEMPLE EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN. 


In 10 volumes, uniform with the “Temple Classics.” Cloth, 1s. 6d.; limp lambskin, 2s, net per vol. Each volume contains a 
Frontispiece in Five Colours by C. E. and H. M. Brock. The set, cloth, 15s. ; leather, $1. , 











—_—_——— 


Xmas Books for Children. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


New Translation by Mrs. EDGAR LUCAS. With 100 Illustrations by Messrs, CHARLES THOMAS and WILLIAM RoBINson. With | 
a Frontispiece and Title-page in Five Colours, and the Binding Design in Seven Colours, large crown 8vo, net, 5s. 


Black and White.—“ A book to bring joy to the heart of the child who loves fairy-tales and beautiful pictures.” 


THE SCULPTOR CAUGHT NAPPING. 


Favourite Old Nursery Rhymes Illustrated. With Twenty-six Designs in Silhouette by Janz E.Coox. With a Preface by T. A. 
COOK. Oblong feap. tto, net, 2s. 6d. ; 


Birmingham Post.—“ Like so many of Mr. Dent's books for children, it is in its way as much a work of art as a play-book.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—_NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE REMUS,” JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 


THE CHRONICLES OF AUNT MINERVY ANN. 


Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


Qutlook.—‘ Not since Scott created Caleb Balderstone have we had the faithful retainer—devoted and yet domineering—presented 
with so much humonr, pathos, truthfulness, as in these ‘Chronicles of Minervy Ann.’”’ ; 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


Nursery Rhymes. With over 200 Pictures by F. OPPER, and a Frontispiece in Colours. Large crown 8vo, net, 5a, 


‘THE STORY OF LEWIS CARROLL. 


Told by the Real “ Alice in Wonderland,” Miss ISA BOWMAN. With several Photos by LEw1s CARROLL, Facsimiles of Letters, 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LAMB’S MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 


With 20 Illustrations in Seven Colours by WINIFRED GREEN, and Binding Design also by WINIFRED GREEN, Oblong 
feap. 4to, 5s. net. 
Globe.—‘ The main charm of the book lies in the coloured full-page pictures with which it is so freely and agreeably adorned. In 
these we venture to think the method of the late Kate Greenaway is carried several more degrees towards perfection than it has hitherto 
attained to.” : 


‘THE TALKING THRUSH, and otter Tales from India. 


Collected by W. CROOKE, and Retold by W. H. D. ROUSE. With Full-page and other Illustrations by WILLIAM RoBINsoN, 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Seotsman.—“ A few interesting notes indicate the source of the stories, and Mr. W. H. Robinson has supplied them with as pretty 
and comical a set of pictures as ever graced a book of this kind. The little unconscious folk-lorists of the nursery will delight in the 
book ; and a grown-up investigator find it full of interesting matter.” 


FUNNY FOLKS. 


By F.M. HOWARTH. A Collection of over 400 Comic Pictures reproduced from Puck. 12s. 6d. net. t 


Birmingham Gazette.— We have never before seen within two covers such a big collection of really fanny things, smartly illus- 
trated......It is a pleasure to call attention to a work at once so clever and so mirth-provoking,” 





An ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST is now ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of a post-card. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THOS, DE LA RUE & C0,’S LIST. 


THE STAND‘RD WORK ON WHIST. 
New Edition : Twenty-third), 30th Thousand, cap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, 5s.; handsomely printed in Red 
and Biack ; Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF. By “CAVENDISH.” 
THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 


New Edition (Seventh), carefully Revised, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by “CAVENDISH.” With up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
New Edition (Ninth), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s.; 
handsomely printed in Red and Black 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a'l'reatise on 
the Game by “CAVENDISH.” 











New Edition (Fourth), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra; 
. greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. 
ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” 





New Edition (Sixth), 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game by “Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by “ BADSWORTH.” 





8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 


MODERN WHIST LEADS. By G. 


E. Hapow, M.A. 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH,” 
6d. each. American Leads. (8v0). POCKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. Piquet. 
Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. Ecarté. Crib- 
bage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil-Five. Calabra- 
sella. Sixty-Six. 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 16s. 
PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 

PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 


numerous Diagrams. By “CAVENDISH.” Hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black. 











Fourth Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. Hand- 
somely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS AND tHE UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “CAVENDISH.” 





Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game, by * CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 
by Slay ted and a Treatise on the Game, 





Sixth Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


WHIiST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. PoLE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1900, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
stationers. | Also, “ FINGER,” “THUMB,” and 
“PALM"-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.,, Ltd., 
BunhiJl Row, London, E.C, 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 18th. 
1 vol. 8vo, with many Illustrations, £1 1s. net. 


ETONENSES: 
A Biographical History of Eton Selected from the Lives 
of Celebrated Etonians. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 


FASTI 


Of Eton College, 





Eton: 


London : 





k. INGALTON DRAKE. 
SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


ay 


12mo, in White and Gold, price One Shilling, 


UNPAINTED 


PICTURES: 


Being Short Studies in Religious Allegory, 
By HUGH NICHOLAS BURGH. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE.  ,7¢" Boren 


Bots. 3-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage | 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know’ these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WiNE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9/9 





HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital ..ccccccceceseeeee£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ....06 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 











LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





HM@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LOWEs? Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86..0143..072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
partof the United King- 
oe ee 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &e. oe 00 ee 1106..0153..078 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 869 | 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 


ns 
1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND. 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY,’ 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued, 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000, 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 





IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS. Gh noe Lane 
} N #5., Chancery 
INVESTED FUNDS 810,000,000, santo, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 



















GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PGRO. x cccns --£10 10 0 
Half-Page ... 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page . 212 6 
Narrow Column ., 310 0 
Half-Column ..... cenceasenssce ae @ 
Quarter-Column ..cccccccsseee O17 6 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....ccccceess -- £1414 0 
Inside Page ..cccccccccccccese 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—Infuture the INDEX to the“ SPECTATOR™ 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each. 








20s. (cost 42s.) 


WORLD.--Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Ple 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, Is. 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, 
Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK C0, 


Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


ase stale 
Life of Lawson Tait, 
11 vols., fine set, 





ISCOUNT, 3d. 


to 9d. in the 1Is—NOW READY and 


sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the published 
prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 





All the New and Standard 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 


for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


the Queen, 
Bouks, Bibles, Prayer-Books, wc. New choice Bindings 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but, 
PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


the 


to 





LOANS granted thereon 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Land 


or Funded Property or other Securities an 


i Annuities PURCHASED of 


by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Plave, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


IMPORTANT NEW ART PUBLICATION. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Edite? by Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 


Director of the National Gallery. Illustrating every Picture in the National Gallery. 
In 8 vols., £7 7s. the Set net. . y ery 


This publication is unique. It surpasses all other ‘illustrated galleries’ in compactness and convenience. This book is indispensable 
{o every art library in the world and to every conscientious connoisseur.”—Daily News. 


VOLS. I. AND Il. NOW READY. 


*,* A Prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 





THE “DEATH OR GLORY BOYS.” The Story of the 17th Lancers. By D. H. 


PARRY. 6s. 





TREASURE ISLAND. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. With nearly 50 New and 
Original IIlustrations by Wal Paget, expressly prepared for this Eaition. 6s. 





LIFE OF THE REV. C. A. BERRY, D.D. By the Rev. J. §. DRUMMOND. 6s. 





OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS: their Nests, Eggs, and 


Summer Haunts. 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.8. 


With about 70 Illustrations 


from Photographs taken direct from Nature by C. Kearton. 7s. Gd. 





a ee 


Seasonable Gift-Books. 


Starland. By Sir Rosert Batt, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. New and Revised Edition, 
with Rembrandt Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations 
in Text. Just published, 7s. 6d. 


The Story of the Heavens. By 
Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., P.R.S., F.R.A.S. Tllus- 
trated, Popular Edition, 10s. 6d. 


The Story of the Sun. By Sir 
ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With 8 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, Cheap 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 


The Story of our Planet. By 
Professor BONNEY, F.R.S., &c. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about 100 Illustrations, 
Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 


With Nature and a Camera. By 
RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S._ L[llustrated by a 
Special Frontispiece and 180 Pictures from Photo- 
graphs by C. Kearton. Buckram gilt, 21s. 


Wild Life at Home: How to Study 


and Photograph It. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Pro- 
fusely Lilustrated from Photographs, 6s. 


cue A - 

British Birds’ Nests: How, Where, 
and When to Find and Identify Them. By R. 
KEARTON, F.Z.S. With nearly 130 Illustrations 
of Nests, Eggs, Young, &c., from Photographs by 
C. Kearton. 2ls. 


H ’ 

Birds’ Nests, Eggs, and Egg- 
COLLECTING. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S._ ilius- 
trated with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition, cloth gilt, ds. 


Royal Academy Pictures. With 
upwards of 200 magnificent Reproductions of 
Representative Pictures in the Royal Academy 
for 1899, 7s. 6d. 


Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. E. 


HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. Entirely New Volume, 
containing 40 Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 


Ballads and Songs. By Wituram 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Witb Original Illus- 
trations by H. M. Brock. 63. 





Rivers of Great Britain. Descrip- 


tive, Historical, Pictorial. 
THE ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from Source 
to Sea. Illustrated, Popular Edition, 16s. 
RIVERS OF THE EAST COAST. Illustrated, 
Popular Edition, 16s. 
RIVERS OF THE SOUTH & WEST COAST. 
Illustrated, 42s. 


The Tidal Thames. By Grant 
ALLEN. With India Proof Impressions of 20 
magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and 
with many other I[llustrations in the Text after 
Original Drawings by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 
New Edition, in 1 handsome vol., cloth, 42s, 
net. 


Sights and Scenes in Oxford City 
AND UNIVERSITY. Described by THOMAS 
WHITTAKER, B.A., and Illustrated with upwards 
of 100 Plates after Original Photographs. With an 
Introduction by Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
M.A. In1 vol. cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s. 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 
By E. T BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 
Illustrated by W. Hatherell, R.I., H. M. Paget, and 
Francis Walker, F.S.A., A.R.LE. With a Preface 
by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. Cheap Ldition, 
21s. 

CHEAP EDITION OF 


Doré’s Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
With 50 superb Full-page [llustrations byGusta\ E 
DoR& With Notes and a Lite of Milton by the 
late Rev. ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. Complete in 
lvol., 12s. 6d. 


The Queen’s Empire. With nearly 
700 exquisite Illustrations, reproduced from 
authentic Photozraphs, printed on Plate Paper. 
Complete in 2 vols., ¥s. each. 


’ rey 

The Queen’s London. Containing 
nearly 50U exquisite Views of London and its En- 
virons, together with a fine Series of Pictures of 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession, 10s. 6d 


Pictorial England and Wales. 
With upwards of 320 heautiful Illustrations pre- 
pared from Copyright Pavtographs, cloth gilt, 9s. 





Peril and Patriotism. True Tales 
of Ileroic Deeds and Startling Adventures. In 
2 vols., 4s. each ; or 1 vol., 7s. 6d. Profusely Mlus- 
trated. 


The Wars of the Nineties. <A 
History of the Warfare of the Last Ten Years of 
the Nineteenth Century. By A. HILLIARD 
ATTERIDGE. Profusely Llustrated, 7s, 6d. 


The World of Adventure. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Stirring Pictures and 18 
Coloured Plates, Cheap dition, complete iu 
3 vols., 5s. each. 


Memories and Studies of War 
AND PEACE. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 
Cheap Edition, 6s. 


The Black Watch. The Record of 


an Historic Regiment. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
. 68. 


British Battles on Land and Sea. 


By JAMES GRANT. With about 800 Illustrations, 
Cheap Edition, 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Britain’s Roll of Glory; or, The 
Victoria Cross, its Heroes and their Valour. By 
D. H. PARRY. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Magazine Yearly Volume 


With upwards of 1,000 Original Illustrations, &s. 


The Quiver Yearly Volume. With 
rag 900 Illustrations and Coloured Pictures, 
8. 6d. 


The Magazine of Art Yearly 
VOLUME. With Special Plates and about suv 
Illustrations, 21s. 


Chums Yearly Volume. Thirteen 
Coloured Plates, nearly 200 Complete Stories, 
6 Serials, 8s. 


Little Folks Christmas Volume. 
With 6 Fu,l-page Coloured Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations printed in Colour Boards, 3s. 6d.; 
cloth gilt, 5s, 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
By Lorp Rosesery. 2s. 6d. 





NOTICE.—THE FIRST EDITION OF 


THE MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD PLAYFAIR, 


by SIR WEMYSS REID, 21s., having been exhausted, a Second Edition has been prepared, which is now on sale, 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW VOLUME. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


Uniform with “Poems,” containing “Marpessa,” “Christ in Hades,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Stephen Phillips has given usa masterpiece of dramatic art, which has at 
ouce the severe restraint of Sophoclean tragedy, the plasticity, passion, and colour 
of our own romantic tragedy, a noble poem to brood over in the study, a dramatic 
spectacle which cannot fail to enthral....a work which would, I have as little 
doubt, have found favour with the judges who crowned the ‘ Antigone’ and the 
*Philoctetes” It unquestionably places Mr. Phillips in the first rank of modern 
dramatists and of modern poets. It does more, it proclaims his kinship with the 
aristocrats of his art, with Sophocles, with Dante.” 

—~Mr. J. CHURTON COLLINS, in the Saturday Review. 

“Tt fulfils, as no great poem of our day has yet fulfilled, the primary demands 
ofastage play. I Know no work of modern times, no actor's drama of any age, 
that better combines the passion and glamour of romance with the restraint of 
Classic traditions.” Puch. 


IN CAP AND BELLS: a Book of Verse. By 
OWEN SEAMAN, Author of “The Battle of the Bays.” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“*Horace at Cambridge’ and ‘The Battle of the Bays’ were delightful volumes 
that ate frequently taken down from a near bookshelf. ‘In Caps and Bells’ is no 
less welcome, if, indeed, it does not even excel its predecessors in the happiness of 
its satire and lightness of its touch.”"—Morning Post. 
OSBERN AND URSYNE. By Joun OLIVER 

HOBBES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“In her prose work ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ has set up a very high standard for 
criticism to judge her by. This short essay in dramatic verse can only add fresh 
proof of the fine catholicity of her genius.”"—-OWEN SEAMAN, in Morning Post. 

“This is a striking poetical play....it has more than beauty enough to make it 
please any lover of poetry who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


POEMS. By Matrnew Arnoip. With an Introduc- 
tion by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, and upwards of 70 Illustrations and 
a Cover Design by Henry Ospovat. Crown 8vo, bound in buckran, gilt top, 
6s. net. . 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


By GILBERT WHITE. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 
Illustrations by EpMUND H.' New. Containing Photogravure Portralts of 
Thomas Pennant and Daines Barrington ( White's Fellow-Naturalists), White’s 
Observations on Nature and Poems, and some hitherto Unpublished Notes by 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Uniform with “ Walton's Angler.” Fcap. 4to, 
568 pages, hound in buckraim, 21s. net. 
“ We have never seen this book in a more agreeable or appropriate form.” 
; —St. James's Gazette. 

















OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. By HeEten Mmman 
(Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With 10 Full-page and 25 smaller Illustrations anda 
Cover Design by EDMUND H. NEw. Uniform with “In the Garden of Peace,” 
by the same Author and Artist. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“A delicious volume of open-air descriptive essays by the author of ‘In the 
Garden of Peace,’ and other daintily attractive books. Mr. New’s beautiful illus- 
trations enhance the attractiveness of this companionable work.” —Observer. 

OVER 30,000 COPIES OF THE ORDINARY EDITION ALREADY SOLD. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennets Granaye, 
Author of “ Dream Days,” “Pagan Vapers,” &c. With 19 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, numerous Ornaments, and a Cover Design by Maxfield Parrish. Pott 
4to, 6s. net. 

“*The Golden Age’ is one of the few books which are well-nigh too praise- 
worthy for praise.”—Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE, inthe Datly Chronicle. 





THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP. 80 Full- 
Page Cartoons, 49 of which are hitherto unpublished, uniform with “Sketches 
and Cartoons,” “ Drawings,’ &c. By C. DANA GIBSON. Oblong folio (12 in. 
by 18in.), 20s. 

“ The new designs are no less spirited and original than those we have already 
enjoyed, nor is Mr. Gibson's draughtsmanship less distinguished and masterly ; his 
‘line, which is as pure as it is bold, has not become a mannerism, and his touch is 
as firm as ever.” —Atheneum. . 


THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other 
Essays and Sketches. By STEPHEN GWyNy, Author of “The Repentance of 
a Private Secretary.” 5s. net. 

“Mr. Gwynn hasa keen eye for other things beside men and women, and no 
better antidote could be prescribed for November fogs than one of his essays 
daily.”— Daily Chronicle. ” 

“A genuine essayist.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE REAL MALAY: Pen Pictures. By Sir Fraxx 
SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., Author of “ Malay Sketches” and “ Unaddressed 
Létters.” Crown 8vo, és. : 

“Would interest and amuse the least adventurous of stay-at-homes ; and for the 
man who wants to know the Malay as he is, it is indispensable.”—Scotsman. 














THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: ; Briton’s View 
of his American Kin. By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD, Author of 
* Baedeker’s Handbooks to Great Britain and United States.” Crown 8vo, 


6s. net. 
“One of the best of the lighter books on the United States that we have had 


for a long time.”— Daily News. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Tuomas 


CosB, Author of * Mr. Passingham,” “ Carpet Courtship,” &c. 
“A more sprightly and desirable comedy than ‘The Judgment of Helen’ could 
not be wished for.”—Scofsman. 


THE REALIST: a Modern Romance. 
FLOWERDEW, Author of ‘ A Celibate’s Wife.” 
“ One of the most impressive works of imagination since Wilkie Collins's ‘ Moon- 
stone.’”—Dundee Advertiser. 
ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT: an Historical 


Romance. By FRANK MATHEW, Author of “ Defender of the Faith,” “ The 


Wood of the Brambles,” &c. 
THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, Author of 
(Immediately. 


“ Derelicts,” “ Idols,” &c. 
New Mustrated Catalogue containing List of New Children's Books post-free. 





By HERBERT 





eS 


THE WORKS OF “E. v. 8.” 


TENTH EDITION.—Bound in cloth and parchment, and Tilustrated, &, 


DAYS AND HOURS IN A GARDEN. 


“To all who would know something of the delight that a 

recommend the book.” Spectator. . Sarden can afford we 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION.—Bound in parchment and Ml : 
Roxburghe, 15s. eis 


ROS ROSARUM: Dew of the Ever-Living 


Rose, Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of Many Lands. By “E, V.B.” 
“A literary garden of great variety and beauty, upon which the editor m 
have expended a world of patience and taste.”"—Glasgow Herald, am 


THIRD EDITION.—Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 5s, 


A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. 


“This book is a beautiful record of a beautiful thing, and 
thoughts and quaint fancies.”"—Manchester Guardian. “ © tall of toate 


THIRD EDITION.—Bound in parchment and Illustrated, 6s. 


A BOOK of the HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. 


“ Perfect in type and illustrations, and antique in binding and appearance 
The quotations areall carefully selected, and are very beautiful.”—Scuttish Leader 
The above Four Works can be had in a Handsome Old Gold Cloth Box, 2%, 


Library Edition of Augustine Birzell’s Works. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in cloth, 12s, 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. By Aocustivg 


BIRRELL. 

Vol. I. contains: OBITER DICTA. Series —OBITER DICTA. Series IT, 

Vol. IJ. contains : MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. RES JUDICATA. 

The Two Volumes are tastefully printed in Large Type, to supply the need ofa 
Library Edition. ‘ 

“Mr. Augustine Birrell is always good company. Unlike some living writers 
who might be named, he ts always himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, so 
vivacious, that this fidelity to it suffices to make his books delightful.” 

—Daily Chronide, 











n crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


JOSIAH VINEY. A Record of his Life ana 


Work. By HENRY JOHNSON, Author of “Myles Standish,” * From Scrooby 
. to Plymouth Rock,” &c. With a Preface by the Rev. R. Loverr, M.A, A 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Tn crown S8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL LIFE IN 


IRELAND. By J. DuncaN CRAIG, D.D., Author of “La Debanado; or, 
Scenes during the Franco-German War,” &c. 

“On the whole, we are bound to say Dr. Craig has produced an uncommonly 
interesting book—a book, like himself, warm-hearted, genial, picttresque~a 
book calculate: to while away many a tedious hour, of good tendencies, and we 
wish it, as it deserves, a large circulation and a host of readers.” 

—Irish Ecclesiastical Garette, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8v0, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


JOHN MAVERELL: a Tale of the Riviera, 


“This novel is one of considerable merit and well written; the scenes and 
characters are cleverly conceived, and the episodes from the Franco-German war 
are graphic descriptions of those stirring times. The story is remarkable for 
construction and minuteness of detail, and altogether it is a most enjoyable 
work.” —Public Opinion. 


In crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 
BRUCE 


REYNELL, M.A. 


TENENS); or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. 
“ A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day. Enter- 
taining and brisk."—Academy. 
“ The sketches of Irish character are most graphically drawn, and the interest 
is thoroughly sustained.”—Nevws. 


ELLIOT STOCK. 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


LAMLEY & Co. 


SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE.—In preparation a New and Revised 
Edition of the CELEBRATED SATIRE 


THE SILVER DOMINO. With several freshly-added 
Essays by THE UNEXTINCT AUTHOR. Including The Premier's Insult to 
Literatare; Mime versus Actor; The Degradation of Tommy Atkins; and 
other Sundry Timely Observations on the Passing Show. 


’ 

GORDON CRAIG’S BOOK OF PENNY TOYS. The 
20 original Hand-coloured Drawings in this book are designed and cut on 
wood by GORDON CRAIG. There are 20 Drawings of the most representative 
English, Dutch, and German Wooden Toys, and numerous Tailpieces. Twenty 
verses accompany the pictures. Each copy numbered. Net, 10s. 6d. 


TIPTAIL; or, The Adventures of a Black Kitten. By 
TERTLA BENNETT. Pott 4to, 160 pp., with Illustrations and Cover Design by 
Reginald F. Wells, 3s. 6d. 

This is an attempt to provide a genuine story for those children who are tired 
of grotesque picture-books. 

“Little readers will delight in the doings of ‘ Tiptatl.’""—Observer. 

“ Every page discloses sagacity and quiet humour.”—Hearth and Home. 


POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING - ROOM. 


By BE. A. BENNETT, Author of “Journalism for Women.” Square 1éme, 

pp. 135, cloth, gilt top, net 2s. 6d. 
The only apparatus necessary to the presentation of these pieces {s ordinary 
costume, ordinary furniture, and a single door for entrance and exit. 
“The stepmother is really funny, and we should like to see it played ‘ty Mott 
—Daily Mail. 


- 





” 


“Sparkle with wit and glow with humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. Bennett has worked out his little plays with a very acceptable lightness and 
dexterity....These plays are excellently adapted for their purpose.” —Academy. 


PRIMEVAL SCENES. Being some Comic Aspects of 
Life in Prehistoric Times. By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, Author of 
“Extinct Monsters.” Imperial 4to, 6s. 

Twenty-one Full-page Drawings and an original Cover Design by J. Hassall and 
F. V. Burridge, illustrating some comic aspects of life in prehistoric times, witha 
few lines of explanatory text to each picture. e 

The Author has taken great pains to show the public that “Prehistoric Peeps 
may be amusing, and at the same time drawn strictly in accordance with scientific 


discovery. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 





* Both children and adults who take a proper interest in their ancestors should 
like this book.”—Scotsman, 
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CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 





GHITH, ELDER, AND 


yew VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


the Story of the Great War (1793-1815). To be completed in 
4 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s, each, 
NOW READY.—With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
Vol. IIl., THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. : 
Vol. I, FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, with 


16 Portraits and 8 Plans, was published on November 4th. 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals. 
poNcH.—* Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen and illumines as with torch- 
vcht the field on which opened Pitt's long struggle with Napoleon.” 
‘LOBE —* Mr. Fitchett has a complete grasp of his subject...,His book should 
tala place certainly in every Ubrary, elvil and military.” 


FMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. With an Introduction by GEORG 
BRANDES. In 2 vols., with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large 


crown 8vo, 21s. 

ACADEMY.—* We have here more than fine materials ; we have them !nartistic 
fasion, adorned and recommended by a moderate style and by urbane and wise 
rafections....\We wish we could indicate one-tenth of the significanceand poignant 
interest of these Memotrs.” . : 

NAILY TELEGRAPH.—* There is no lack of adventures in Prince Kropotkin's 
\emoirs’....The visit to Siberia, made for scientific purposes, contains much 
:hat is important and significant, while the later life in Western Europe possesses 
the combined fascination of & novel and a naturalist’s diary.” 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


In] vol. medium 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Facaimiles, 
Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


*,® Also the FOURTH EDITION in Cheaper Form, with Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SCARLET HERRING, and other Stories. 


By his Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author of “Katawampns : 
{ts Treatment and Cure,” “ Butter-Scotia,” &c. With Illustrations by Athelstan 
Rusden. Small 4to, 6s. 

MANCHESTER EVENING CHRONICUE.—“One of those charming fal 

books that children will treasure, read and re-read, and grown-up people will 
take a delight in relating the stories to little ones. It is profusely and prettily 
lJustrated.” 
n DAILY TELEGRAPH.—It is given but to very few to be able to produce a 
yal children’s book which {s at once a joy to those for whom It is primarily 
intended and for those of a larger growth. ‘The Scarlet Herring ’ achieves this 
dificult end as well as, if not better than, its admirable predecessors.” 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUE- 


VILLE (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED Cock. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Mrs. Cock’s biography loses none of the advantages presented 
by its subject, and is written both with fidelity to the higher authorities and with 
{osight into the character of this great lady.” 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays 


ofa Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES Payn. With a Portrait, and a 
Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Written with conspicuous lterary charm and grace, 
and the frame of mind they disclose is one absolutely free {rom querulousness, im- 
patience, and fret.” 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Vol. Il, CONTENTS:—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes. Small post 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By 


“ONE WHO HAS KEPT A Diary.” REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER 
EDITION. With Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF 


ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E.H. Prrcarrn. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The volume includes —_ by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Malet, K.C.B., 
Lord Monkswell, L.0.C., Sir Reginald Palgrave, K.C.B., Rear-Admiral Sir C. C. 
Penrose Fitzgerald, R.N., Major-General J. F. Maurice, C.B., R.E., Lieut.-General 
J.J. MacLeod Innes, V.C., Major-General O’Callaghan, the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, 
Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart., Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., R. Brudenell Carter, 
FRCS. the Rev. A. Austen Leigh, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, Dr. 
Welldon, Metropolitan Bishop of Calcutta, the Rev. G. G. T. Heywood, J. Herbert 
Tritton, J. A. Fuller Maitland, G. F. Watts, R.A., and Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 


HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook 


= Travellers, Edited by EDMUND HOBHOUSE, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P. 
rown 8vo, 68. 

With Special Chapterson EGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by Dr. LEIGH CANNEY ; 
CENTRAL AFRICA, by Dr. HARFORD BATTERSBY ; CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, 
by Dr. STUART TIDEY and the Epiror; SOUTH AFRICA, by Dr. B. J. 
GUILLEMARD; SOUTH AMERICA, by Dr. G. H. PENNELL; INDIA, by Dr. W. J. 
ya and AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and NORTH AMERICA, by 
the Eprror. 


ACADEMY.—“ A handy guide for the invalid....A useful book written by 





experts, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR 
IRISH GIRL.” 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 6s. 





SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WAY OF A MAID,” “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” &¢. 
SPECTATOL.—* We contidently predict success for ‘She Walks in Beauty.’ 
Tadee reader will say, ‘ What a silly book,’ but will not lay it down until it is 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ Charming as are all this delightful author's 
i Irish life, she has never produced a more beautiful story than the 





SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES, 

Notice.—A SECOND EDITION of 
RECOLLECTIONS, 1832-1886, 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, 
K.C.B., will be ready on December 78th. 
In 2 vols., with Portraits and Sketches, 
demy 8vo, 21s. 


SPECTATOR.—* In laying down the book our first thought ts what an enviable 
life, our second will be what a delightful character that life reveals.... Whether br 
effort or grace, the writer of this book reveals a genius for making friends, even 
of his readers.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The book is like its author. It is kind, it is 
amusing, it is discreet, it is full of knowledge, it puts every one on good terms 
with himself, and makes even a soured and embittered reader fancy for the 
moment that the world is a better place than he has actually found it.” 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


some time Captain 39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER 
GEORGE STURT. 
SCOTSMAN.—* Will always have a place in the record of the best work of the 
founders of Australia, of whom Charles Sturt was one the gentlest and most modest, 
besides being one of the bravest and most public-spirited.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE. 
LIFE and WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
VILLETTE. By Cuantorre Bronté. With a Preface 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


*,* Further Volumes will be Issued at Monthly Intervals. 
Prospectus on application. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO. 
ON DECEMBER 23RD.—Royal &vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 208, net. 
VOL. LXI (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by StIpNEY LEE. NoTr.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of 
National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 
*,* Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885,and a Volume has been issued 
every three months since that date. ‘A further Volume will be published on 
April Ist and July Ist, 1900. The latter volume will complete the work. 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. THIRD IMPRESSION, large crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

TRUTH—* This volume, like the former, is an anthology in the literary as 
well as in the literal sense of the word. Dip where you will into it, and you will 
light upon what Montaigne called ‘a nosegay of others’ thoughts,’ tied together, 
however, not by the string the French essayist speaks of, but, as I have seena 
nosegay tied, with many flowers.” 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being Re- 


collections ef the First Four Years of My Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
F.R.G.§., Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “Idylls of the Sea,” &c. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, with 8 Fuil-page Illustrations, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
WORLD.—“ In ‘The Log of a Sea Waif’ Mr. Bullen has surpassed all his previous 
efforts. We have read many stories of sea life, but do not remember to have been 
60 fascinated and enthralled by any of them as by this masterly presentation of the 
humours, hardships, and minor tragedies of life in the forecastle.” 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


the Rev. W. PaGE ROBERTS, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, Author 
of “ Law and God,” “ Liberalism in Religion,” &c. SECOND EDITION, crown 


8vo, 6s. 
SUBJECTS :—Confession—Absolution—Holy Scripture—Athanasian Creed 
—Damnation, &c. 

TIMES.—“ Any one who believes the Broad Church te es be altogether 
extinct, should turn to ‘Our Prayer Book : Conformity and Conscience,’ by Canon 
Page Roberts.” 

SPECTATOR.—* The subject is the comprehensiveness of the English Church, 
with a special reference to those who do not feel themselves able to accept the 
whole system of dogma.” 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Re- 


printed from the Cornhill Magazine. FOURTH EDITION, ¢rown &vo, 68 
ATHENZUM.—* Full of happy sayings, of stories, and of pleasant turns of 
observation....and amusing from cover to cover....Really a model to modern 


writers of diaries for the public.” 
By Mrs. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hard- 
acre,” &¢c.; and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. SECOND IMPRESSION, 
crown 8vo0, 6s. 

LITERATURE.—“* The charm of the book lies mainly in that slowly elaborated 
presentment of character in which no method can rival the epistolary....Every 
page in the book is pervaded by a charm which one values in proportion to its in- 
creasing rarity....the charm of scholarship.” 


MRS. DE LA PASTURE’S POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 


ADAM GRIGSON. Seconp Impression, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—“ The book is full of well-drawn people; but Lady Mary ts ex- 
ceptionally delicate and delightful, and the humour and pathos to be found in 
* Deborah of Tod's,’ are to be found equally in ‘ Adam Grigson.’” 





*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send a Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
Books for Christmas Presents 





a 














: ‘“*A Book to be Read.”—Patt Matt Gazette. 
IN DWARF-LAND AND CANNIBAL COUNTRY. A Record of Travel ang 


Discovery in Central Africa. By A.B. LLOYD. With a Preface by Sir JOHN KENNAWAY, Bart. Contains 3 Maps, and over 150 Illustrations, cloth, gilt, 

21s. net. . 

“One of the most remarkable books of African travel published for some years....the subject-matter carries the reader along, and wherever you turn you will 
some thrilling incident of adventure and travel.”—Mr. HAROLD SPENDER, in the Speaker. find 





Within ten days over 30ft. of praise have been bestowed on this book by the press, 
THAT REMINDS ME . By Sir Epwarp Russetn, Editor of the Liverpool Daily 


Post. With Portrait, cloth, 12s. net. First Edition sold out before Publication. Large Second Edition now ready. 
“ All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. Edited by S. D. Cotunewoop, 


Profusely [llustrated, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. By his Nephey, 


S. D. COLLINGWOOD. New and Cheaper Edition. Profusely Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Will be welcome to every lover of ‘ Alice.’”—Morning Post. 
“Should find a place on many a bookshelf where ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ already stands enshrined.”— Pal? Mall Gazette, 


Some Music-Hall Favourites. 
THE “HALLS.” A Collection of Portraits of Eminent Music-Hall Performers, drawn 


in 3 Colours by SCOTSON-CLARK. Introduction by GEORGE GAMBLE. Imperial 8vo, Decorative Title, &c., cloth, 6s. net. 
“ A most attractive book splendidly got up.... Will make a smart gift-book of particular brightness.”"—St. Paul’s. 


ALPINE MEMORIES. By Emre Javette. With a Biographical and Literary Notice 


by EUGENE RAMBERT. Translated by W. H. CHESSON. With Portraits and other [lustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. Uniform with Boissier’s Works, 


A New Book by the Author of “ Ricroft of Withens.” 
BY MOOR AND FELL. By Hattiwert Surcurrs. Being Landscape and Lang- 


Settle Talk in West Yorkshire. D[lustrated by GEORGE HERING. Cloth, 6s. 

Mr. Sutcliffe is a Yorkshireman, and has brought to the task of showing the stranger about his county the enthusiasm of a native and the power of icturesque 
resentation and arrangement of the novelist. It will be remembered that the Yorkshire local colour of his two principal novels, “ Ricroft” and “A Man of the 
oors,” was held to be peculiarly successful. I 

“By Moor and Fell” deals with a comparatively little known corner of Yorkshire—Wharfedale, Airedale, and the Haworth country. Its aim ts to preserve tie life 

of the people, the turn of their humour, their outlook on the world--to rescue or to recall half-forgotten tales of tle countryside—to give the fee] of the scenery and 
its effect upon the character of those who live among it. The author has tried more especially to give the atmosphere of the real Haworth, as it was and 1s, distinct 
from its association with the Brontés, and to restore the legends and traditions which are being ousted by the dry bones of fact from Skipton and the historic Craven 
country. The book will be very fully illustrated, and the drawings, like the letterpress, aim at catching the spirit, not only of the scenery and more prominent bits of 
architecture, but also of the country-people and their ways—here a cottage-interior, and there a hay-mowing scene, or a village tap-room on Saturday night. 


The ‘‘Story of the Nations” Series.—New Volume. 
MODERN SPAIN. By Martin A. S. Home, F.R.H.S., Author of “ Sir Walter Ralegh,” 


“The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” “The Year after the Armada.” Illustrated and with Map and Index, cloth, 5s. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. By Matainpe Buinp. With an Introduction by ALrrep 


RUSSEL WALLACE. Edition de Luxe, 10s. 6d. 
This ts a reprint of one of the most famous poems of this remarkable and talented poetess. 
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Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Mann, Author of “Moonlight,” 


“Susannah,” &c. 





A New Novel by Héléne Gingold. 
THE CHILLINGFIELD CHRONICLES. By the Author of “ Denyse,” “A Cycle 


of Verse,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, Cloth, 6s. 
A story of English life in the reign of Queen Anne, full of incident and adventure. 


A New Book for Children. 
THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. Nessit. With many [Illustrations by 


GORDON BROWNE and LEWIS BAUMER. In decorated cover, and also in Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
“Of all the children’s stories ever written this should rank as first favourite, full of fun and adventure, told with humour and marvellous knowledge of 


childhood....no child of any age will weary of reading it. There is not a dull page from beginning to end, and the illustrations are admirable.” 
—Birmingham Daily Gaztte. 


“Ought to be one of the favourite gift-books of the season, and must be appreciated by all grown-up people with any sense of humour.”—Times. 
“Incomparably the best of the Christmas books we have yet seen.”— World. 








The Sports Library.—A New Series. 


EDITED BY HOWARD SPICER. 


Vol. 1—RIDING, DRIVING, AND KINDRED SPORTS. By T. F. Dat. 


With many Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Every Book Reader should Possess a Copy of 
UNWIN’S CHAP BOOK. A Christmas Budget of Short Stories, Poems, Interviews, 


Literary and General Articles, &c. Very fully Mlustrated, and with a Three-coloured Frontispiece, depicting Eugene Stratton in “The Cake Walk” 
Crown 4to, ls. 





Mr. UNWIN’S Illustrated Announcement List will be sent Post-free on Application. 


London: T. FISHER UN WIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 21,000 COPIES, 
NOW READY. 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—‘*‘ It is at once witty and humorous, 
pathetic, strong, interesting and impressive.” 





SpgoTaTOR.—** By far the most exciting and 
original novel of the present season.” 


THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “A Son of Empire.” 
Second Edition, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The characters in this delightful story are drawn 
with quite amazing cleverness.” 
ATHENEZUM.—“ A very interesting study.” 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Manz yon 


BUNSEN. Cloth, 5s. 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Josrpn 
R. FisHer, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


St. James's Gazette.—Mr. Fisher has traced in a brief but exceedingly attractive 
manner the history of the new Finnish question. We hope that this deeply 
interesting book will obtain a wide circulation.” 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND IM- 


PERIALIST. A Memoir. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages 
on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By ©. NAPIER 
Bett, M.LC.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ One of the most delightful books of travel we have met 
formany aday. Itis the true Jungle Book—of fact instead of fiction—wherein 
the Howling Monkey and the Panther and the Peccary tell us more of their real 
nature than the ablest novelist can draw from them by putting human speech 
within their jaws.” 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of 


the Tourmaline Expedition to Sus. By Henry M. Grey a 
Member of the Expedition. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Atheneum.—* Altogether Mr. Grey’s book commends itself as of great human 
interest, and as one of the very few good books about Moorish life.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—“ Mr. Grey’s record is remarkably good reading. There is 
in the narrative a freshness of style and an outspokenness which differentiate the 
volume from the ordinary run of books of travel.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. 
With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. Demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 16s. 


World.—“ The witty and broad-minded Dean of Ely has such excellent claims to 
remembrance that the publication of his own incomplete record of his life and his 
collected letters is well justified and thoroughly welcome.” 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIP- 
PING AND CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. 
PRITCHETT, Marine Painter to the Royal Thames Yacht Club. 
With more than 50 Full-page Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—*It would be difficult to find a more artistic work in its own 
class of literature,” 


ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“AN ABC FOR BABY PATRIOTS.” 


REALLY AND TRULY: 


Or, The Century for Babies. 
By Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 


In brilliant Colours, 3s. 6d. 


A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One to Seven 
Syllables. By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN. By H. B. 


Py > T.B. With nearly 50 Illustrations, and Cover in Colour, oblong 4to, 
s. 6d. 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By H. B. and B. T. B. 


80 pp., fully Illustrated, with Cover in Colour, 3s. 6d. 


TAILS WITH A TWIST. Verses by “ Brteran Hare.” 


Illustrated by E. T. Reed, of Punch. With 20 Full-page Plates in Colour, size 
12 in. by 9 in, oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 


Verses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G.H. Dedicated by permission to 
Mrs. W..H. Grenfell. 3s. 6d. 








IMPORTANT 
AFRICAN BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HORACE MARSHALL AND SON. 


THE 


TRANSVAAL BOERS. 


A Historical Sketch. 


By AFRICANUS. 


Price ONE SHILLING Net. _Post-free, 1s. 3d 
With Map of South Africa to the Equator. 


The Spectator says :—“It is both impartial and full of knowledge, and 
deserves the close attention of all who are interested in the Transvaal crisis.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—“ A sound piece of work.” 

The Army and Navy Gazette says :—“ His account of the Voortrekkers is 
particularly good.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ There is nothing quite like this—nothing pre- 
senting so complete a summary of Transvaal history in so small a compass. The 
author writes not only with extensive acquaintance of South African histories, 
but also with personal knowledge of the land and the people.” 








“The Best Primer of South African History yet 
published.” 


THE STORY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A., 


of University College, Oxford. 
EIGHTEENPENCE. Second Edition. EIGHTEENPENCE. 


The Times says:—“ His book, though full of information, is never allowed to 
degenerate into a mere chronicle. Facts abound, but do not jostle each other in any 
confusion in his pages. The personal note of narrative is well sustained, the style 
is pleasant, the judgments expressed are sufficiently reserved, and the matter of 
the story is so interesting that chapter leads to chapter without allowing the 
attention of the reader to flag.” 

The Spectator says :—“The Boers have come to be what they are by one of 
the strangest processes that a white population ever went through. Mr. Worsfold 
holds very strong opinions as to their capacity, or want of capacity, for civilisation. 
It is satisfactory to see that he holds opinions equally strong as to the general 
character of British rule.” 


The Cheapest and Latest Account of our New 
Empire in Africa. 


THE STORY OF 
WEST AFRICA. 


By Miss MARY H. KINGSLEY. 


Contains Chapters on the Pirates, Merchant Traders, and Explorers 
of West Africa, and on Nigeria of to-day. 


Forming the Eighth Volume in THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE Series, 
Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 


The Globe says:—“It is but a little book, but it is as valuable as it is in- 
teresting.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ An adventurous and interesting story.” 

The Speaker says:—“A pithy handbook, full of references and stirring 
history.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—“ Miss Kingsley calls the story of British 
West Africa ‘the grimmest of the Empire stories.’ It is certainly one of the most 
adventurous, especially in the good old slave-trade and piracy days, and Miss 
Kingsley tells the story, if we may be allowed the expression, with gusto. We 
should not wonder if even a boy could read it with interest. When the import- 
ance of West Africa as a slave market began to dechine, the magnificent work of 
explorer after explorer gradualiy made known the immense natural wealth of the 
Niger basin. There was a time when this region might have been made into a 
great British West African empire, but the indifference, wise or unwise, of our 
Government opened the door to French and German competition, and the Niger, 
to quote Sir Harry Johnston’s phrase, nearly became a ‘ French river with a Ger- 
manestuary.’ That it did not was in great part due to Sir George Goldie, of 
whom as a soldier, statesman, and empire-maker Miss Kingsley writes with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm. Of the future of British West Africa she is hopeful—first, 
because of its vast natural resources; secondly, because the present administra- 
tors, Sir William Macgregor, Sir Ralph Moor, and Colonel Lugard, are trained and 
capable men ; and, thirdiy, because there is ‘so ardent an Imperialist’ as Mr. Cham- 
berlain at the Colonial Office. Mr. Chamberlain has already initiated the study of 
tropical medicine—thus, in Miss Kingsley’s opinion, going to the root of the 
matter. She pleads that science shall go further and call in the anthropologist 
too. * When this other step in advance is taken we shall not only cease to kill un- 
necessarily, but shall do a far more important thing —cease to spoil, as we do now, 
a very fine race of human beings at considerable expense and to no one’s profit.’ 
We heartily agree, but we are inclined to fear that English Imperialism is a little 
too ‘ardent’ at present for such reasonable counsels to prevail.” 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, Temple House, EO, 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. 
TO BE WITHDRAWN ON DECEMBER Sist. 


NOTE.-The offer of the whole Dictionary, as pottiched. for £17 
net, carriage paid to any address in the United Kin dom, will 
be withdrawn on the above date, and after this date, pur- 
chasers of the parts already issued will no longer be able to 


A 


secure the remainder of the Dictionary at the special price of 


£9 10s. net. Full particulars, &c., to be had on application. 
TIMES.—“ Incomparably superior to any work of the kind, it is simply un- 
riralled....Figures show beyond dispute Its immense superiority.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


GLOSSARIAL INDEX TO THE WORKS 
OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


By the Rey. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Vol. I.: FRENCH WORKS.—Buckram, 16s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER 


Edited from the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, 
by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A,, 
Former!y Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 
LETTERS of DAVID RICARDO to HUTCHES 
TROWER. and Others (1811-1823). 


Edited by JAMES BONAR, M.A., LL.D., and 
J. H. HOLLANDER, Ph.D., 


Assoc. Prof. of Finance, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Uniform with above and reduced in price to 7s. 64. 


LETTERS OF RICARDO TO MALTHUS (1810-1823). 


NEW ISSUE, with Frontispiece and List of Authorities, cloth, 6s. net. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH: 


By W. STEBBING, M.A. 


Christmas Gift for Classical Scholars, 


I. On Rag-made Paper, cloth, 6s. net. 
II. On Oxford India Paper, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


NOVA ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 
TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 


Edited by ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A., and A. D. GODLEY, m4 
250 Copies of the Oxford India Paper Edition are only printed, 


NOW READY.—In Three Sizes. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MOLIERE, 


I. Crown 8vo, on Rag-made Paper, cloth, 5s. 
i ys on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 98. 6d, 
III. In Miniature, 32mo, 4 vols., in case, cloth, 14s, 





NEW ISSUE, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 


HORACE AND THE ELEGIAC POETS, 
By W. Y. SELLAR. 


With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG, M.A, 
A limited number of the 8vo Edition remains on sale, with Portrait, 14s. 


Crown 8vo, Separate Issue, with numerous Maps, 5a 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA TO 
THE JAMESON RAID. 


Being Vol. IV., Part I., of “A Historical Geography of the British Colonies." 
By C. P. LUCAS, B.A. 


Forthcoming Volumes of the Oxford Classical Texts, 


(Scriptorum Classleorum Biblotheca Oxontenstis.) 











a Biography. | AESCHYLI 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Libri I-IV. Re. 


censuit H. STUART JONES. 


| PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. I. Recensuit J. Breyer. 
| LUCRETI DE RERUM NATURA LIBER. 


| Recensuit C. BAILEY. 


| TACITI OPERA MINORA. Recensuit H. Frr- 


NEAUX. 
NEARLY READY. 


TRAGOEDIZ= 


MENTA. Recensuit A. SIDGWICK. 


ET FRAG- 





HENRY FROWDE’S PUBLICATIONS. 





CHRISTMAS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE OXFORD ‘“KNAPSACK” BIBLE. 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Printed on Oxford India Paper, bound in Khaki. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. With or without Presentation Plate. 


CAN BE SENT TO THE FRONT FOR 2d. BOOK-POST. 


The authorities undertake to deliver all small parcels addressed to 
soldiers individually thus—Private ——-, Number ——, Corps —-. 


FIELD FORCE, SOUTH AFRICA. 





THE “OXFORD POETS” SERIES. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 
NOW READY.—New Volume in Mintature, 32mo, 3s. 6d. 
Immediately.—In crown 8vo, single vol., Ss. 6d.; or on Oxford 


India Paper, 8s. 

The sizes are uniform with the corresponding Oxford editions of : 
SHAKESPEARE. WORDSWORTH. 
SCOTT. BYRON. 
LONGFELLOW. BURNS. 

WHITTIER. 


PUNCH.—“ Never have these poets been more daintily treated.” ; 
All the above may be had in a variety of superior Oxford 
Leather Bindings. 


Tn Superior Leather Bindings suitable for Presentation. 


SELECTED POEMS, OLD AND NEW. 


By ANNIE MATHESON, 
Cloth, crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—* Miss Matheson’s work has always heen strong enough to 
attract more than common attention....The issue of this volume of selected 
poems should go far to concentrate that passing attention into something of a 
fixed reputation. She has the crowning merit of a deep sincerity in her work.” 





BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. 
Edited by Professor EDWARD ARBER, FSA, 
Fellow of King’s College, London, &c. 

In crown 8vo volumes, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each, and in various leather bindings. 
Each vol. is complete in itself, and may be obtained separately. 

This is the first adequate attempt that has ever been made towards an historical 
Anthology at popular prices. The series will contain about 2,500 entire Poems 
and Songs, written by some 300 poets. 

NOW READY. 
Vol. III. DRYDEN. 1675-1700 A.D. _w VI. MILTON. 1638-1674 A.D. 
Vol. IV. SHAKESPEARE, 1592-1616 A.D. » VIII. Pope. 1701-1744 A.D. 
V. JONSON. 1617-1637 A.D. 
IN PREPARATION. 

Vol. I. DUNBAR. 1401-1508 A.D. Vol. IX. GOLDSMITH. 1745-1774 A.D, 

» If. SURREY& WYATT,1509-1547 A.D. Vol. X. COWPER. 1775-1800. 
Vol. III. SPENSER. 1548-1591 A.D. Immediately, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 
OXFORD “THUMB” EDITION SERIES. 
Printed on the Oxford India Paper. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
By IZAAK WALTON. 
Prices from 1s. net. 
With Collotypes, measuring 2} by 1? by % inches, and issued in 
various bindings. 
Uniform with Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Progress” and “Vicar of Wakefield.” 


BY THE HON. MRS. LYTTELTON GELL. 
In cloth, 8s. 6d. And in various leather bindings. 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


Words of the Wise on the Life of Love. A Sequence of Meditations. Printed ts 
Colours. 


THE TREASURY OF AMERICAN SACRED 


SONG. Selected and Edited by W.GARRETT HORDER. Limited Editiov, 
£1 1s. net. Crown 8vo, vellum and cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Specimens of Sacred Verse by American Writers. With Biographical and Ez- 
planatory Notes. 
CHURCH TIMES.—“ This volume worthily enshrines all, or most, of what is 
best in American sacred poetry. The selection is admirably made.” 
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